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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frinay, Feb. 7. 


PAPAL AGGRESSION—THE GOVERNMENT MEASURE. 

{In our Late Edition, last week, we gave a full summary of the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons, on Friday se’nnight, on the occasion 
of Lord JOHN RUSSELL’s submitting to the House the character of the 
measure by which the Government proposes to meet the assumption of 
territorial ecclesiastical titles by the Roman Catholic bishops in Great 
Britain. We now give a brief explanatory notice of the proposed bill, 
that those who received our early impression of last week may not be 
without a record of this interesting occasion.] 


Several petitions having been presented praying for measures to de- 
feat the Papal Aggression, 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose, in pursuance of the notice he had given, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill “to prevent the assumption of certain 
ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in the United Kingdom.” The 
noble Lord prefaced his motion by adverting to the deep interest felt by 
all classes in the country, denoted by the numerous petitions to the 
House and addresses to the Crown, which cast a serious responsibility 
upon the Government, and to the anxiety with which he approached 
this important subject, not diminished by the intimations which had re- 
cently fallen from certain members in that House. After referring to 
late occurrences in Ireland—the appointment of Dr. Cullen, the mode 
of his appointment and the spirit he manifested; the synod of 
Thurles, and its dealing with the colleges, and with questions of the 
occupancy of land; that synod consisting entirely of ecclesiastics 
who had thought proper to prescribe to the Irish people their 
duties in reference to these questions—he observed that these pro- 
ceedings gave warning of other measures on the part of the Court of 
Rome, to be attended with more important results ; and he instanced the 
proceedings of that Court in Roman Catholic countries in ancient and 
modern times, in support of his impressions on the matter. He then 
addressed himself to the subject of the letters apostolic, changing the 
organisation of the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in this country, 
which he declared had been done entirely without the consent or know- 
ledge of the Government of this country. Premising that it was of the 
nature of all ecclesiastical bodies to endeavour to encroach upon the 
temporal authority—a doctrine more especially true of the Church of 
Rome—he proceeded to consider what had been the conduct of other 
Governments with regard to measures of this kind attempted by the 
Pope. He showed that in France, under the old Bourbon rule, as well as 
in more recent times, and even in Austria, the sanction or placet of the 
Sovereign was indispensable to the validity of high spiritual appoint- 
ments; and he asserted broadly that no Roman Catholic Power would 
permit a bull to be brought into the country without the sanction of 
some civil authority, and that there was no such power, however weak, 
upon which the Pope would have attempted to pass such an in- 
sult as he had offered to the Queen of England. Lord John then 
argued, from the very terms and language of the letters apostolic, that 
there was an assumption of territorial power. It was nothing to say that 
the authority could not be enforced ; it was enough for him that it was 
assumed. He next showed, from the earliest history of this country— 
even in the time of the Conqueror—that our Roman Catholic ancestors 
were jealous of the encroaching power of Rome, and took measures to 
check it. Before he indicated the course he intended to propose, the 
noble Lord stated that the Government had, in the first instance, con- 
sulted the legal advisers of the Crown as to the existing law; that they 
were of opinion that neither by the common nor statute law could the 
mere assumption of titles be prosecuted as an offence ; and that, although 
the introduction of bulls or writings from Rome was illegal, and sub- 
jected the party to a penalty, the law had been so long in disuse that a 
prosecution would on that ground probably fail. Other courses would 
be equally open to strong objections, which would not apply to the pro- 
ject they meant to submit on the present occasion. 

The measure which he had to propose to the House, the noble Lord 
explained, would consist of two distinct main provisions. The first pro- 
vision prohibited the assumption by Roman Catholic bishops of any title, 
not only from any diocese now existing, but from any territory or place 
in any part of the United Kingdom ; the second provision—having refer- 
ence to the control which the new Roman Catholic bishops would other- 
wise obtain (by the recent change of districts from vicariats-apostolic to 
episcopal dioceses) over large endowments in the hands of Catholic 
trustees in the United Kingdom—prohibited and restrained all parties 
from obtaining, by virtue of such assumed territorial ecclesiastical titles, 
any control whatever over trust property. The property bequeathed to 
them in trust would pass to the Crown, to be dealt with as should seem 
most fitting. 

The following were the noble Lord’s words :— 

I consider, that, whether the assumption be that of the title of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the jurisdiction and authority possessed over every part of 
the archdiocese of Canterbury, or whether it be that of Archbishop of West- 
minster, with a new diocese carved out of that which is under its present Pro- 
testant bishop, is immaterial to the question:—tkat it is an assumption of 
supremacy and of sovereignty which ought not to have been committed by the 
Pope of Rome, cannot be denied. (Cheers.) But there are other questions 
which are closely and immediately connected with the assumption of those 
titles. It is believed, and I think not without foundation, that one reason for 
the change from vicars apostolic, under which titles the Roman Catholics have 
enjoyed the free exercise of their religion, and with which for two hundred 
years they have been satisfied, and to make them bishops with a new division 
of the country, is not merely to place them in the same degree with the 
Pretestant bisheps, but it is also for the purpose of enabling them to exercise, 
by the authority of those names, a greater control over all the endowments 
which are in the hands of certain Roman Catholics as trustees in this 
country. I don’t think it would be fitting that we should allow that con- 
trol to be exercised by virtue of any of those titles which we propose to 
prohibit. If, therefore, the House should give me leave to bring in a bill 
upon this subject, 1 propose to introduce a clause which shall enact that all 
gifts to persons under those titles shall be null and void—(Hear, hear)—that 
any act done by them with those titles shall be null and void—(Hear, hear)— 
and that property bequeathed or given for such purposes shall pass at once to 
the Crown, with power to the Crown either to create a trust for purposes similar 
to these for which the original trust had been created, or for other purposes, as 
shall seem best to the Crown. (Cheers.) 1 do not think a power less extensive 
than that would enable us to reach the justice of the case. (Renewed cheers.) 
I am aware that in several cases there has been a transfer of property from 
those who have hitherto held it to other persons who have been named by 
authority either from Rome or by persons assuming to act as bishops under 
the see of Rome. I was told the other day that a priest living near the sea coast 
was deprived of an income which he had hitherto held, being informed by 
ecclesiastical authority that it was found that such property and such 
an income could be more usefully employed for other purposes. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, I think we should do all in our power to defend the 
Roman Catholic laity against such acts of usurpation. (Cheers.) The 
clause which I propose to introduce will, in a great degree, do so. If it shoulda 
be necessary to introduce other provisions for this purpose in the bill that my 
hon. and learned friend the Attorney-General wil introduce with regard to 
charitable trusts, it can be done, and further security can be taken to guard the 
Catholic laity from that which purports to be a transfer of their property to 
hands which were not intended, nor had any right, to be possessed of it. There 
is a more difficult question, which, perhaps, the hon. member for Youghal may 
raise with regard to the means by which the transfer of this property is obtained, 
those means being a spiritual censure against the priests of the Roman Catholic 
community. That is a far more difficult question, and one which can hardly be 
reached unless by the spirit of some of those ancient laws to which I have referred. 
In the present bill I do not propose to introduce any provisions of the kind 
eontained in those laws. What I propose is, in the first place, to prevent the 
assumption of any title taken, not only from any diocese now existing | 


but from any territory or any place within any part of the United Kingdom. 
(Cheers.) That provision is in conformity with a proposition which was made 
by the Bishop of London, in answer to one of the addresses which was pre- 
sented to him. He said he thought that not only ought we to prohibit the as- 
sumption of any title or rank already existing in this country, but any title de- 
rived from any place in the United Kingdom. Therefore I have agreed with 
that suggestion. Perhaps I may mention, that when I informed the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that it was not intended to institute a prosecution, he said, 
“TI did not expect that the Government would institute a prosecution; but 
what I do expect is, 
subject.” 3 
consider to be an insult to the Crown of this country—(Cheers)—an in- 


and an attack upon the independence of this nation. (Loud cheers.) By the 
other clauses to which I have alluded, I think we shall obtain security against 
any person obtaining possession, under these titles, of any trust property to 
which I have referred. I have now stated the effect of the bill that I propose to 
introduce. It is, asthe House will see, entirely different from a proposal for a 
new system with regard to the relation between the See of Rome and this 
country. I think, whatever may be our ultimate legislation upon this great sub- 
ject—a subject far greater than that to which I propose the present bill to relate 
—we are not now in a condition to frame any such measure. Much will depend 
upon the temper in which the present measure may be regarded by Rome, and 
much upon the direction which may be given to him who has taken upon him- 
self the responsibility of representing at Rome the opinions of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and of inducing the Pope to assent to the issuing of this docu- 
ment. That individual has it in his own power to remove a great part of the 
objections which have been felt in this country. 

In conclusion, the noble Lord observed, that the best course Dr. Wise- 
man could pursue was to renounce the title he had assumed, and, as he 
had assured him (Lord John) was his original intention, to reside at 
Rome ; but if other counsels should prevail, and he should instil motives 
of ambition or revenge into the Court of Rome, we must prepare for a 
long and arduous struggle, in which the part he should take would be 
guided by the prineiples which had always governed his conduct in these 
questions : he was for the fullest enjoyment of religious liberty, but he 
was entirely opposed to any interference by any ecclesiastics with the 
temporal supremacy of this realm. 

In the course of the debate which followed, the arguments and the 
measure of the noble Lord were combatted and opposed by Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. John O’Connell, Mr. Roche, Mr. Moore, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Morgan 
J. O'Connell. 

Mr. Henry Drummond, Mr. Disraeli, and Sir Robert H. Inglis sup- 
ported the measure. 

At twelve o'clock the debate was adjourned to Monday, and the 


House rose. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE. 

The Marquis of LanspowneE moved an address to the Crown to the effect that 
the House deeply regretted the misfortune of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s inability, 
from infirmity, any longer to execute the duties of his important office, as chair- 
man of their Lordships’ committees, a post which he had filled for thirty-six 
years ; that his necessary absence was a most serious loss, not only to the House 
in particular, but to the public at large; and that the House earnestly begged leave 
to recommend his Lordship’s eminent services to her Majesty’s most gracious con- 
sideration. 

Lord STANLEY seconded the motion ; and, after a few words of panegyric from 
Lord BrovesaM, on his own behalf, and on that of Lord Lyndhurst, the address 


was agreed to. 
POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 

The Earl of St. Germans presented a petition from C. P. Measor, lately a 
clerk in the money-order department of the Post-office, complaining of his 
dismissal, as alleged, in consequence of addressing a memorial to the Postmaster- 
General. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE defended the course taken by the Post-office in 
the matter ; and, after some observations from the Earl of St. Germans in reply, 
expressive of his hope that his noble friend would reconsider the matter, the mo- 
tion was negatived without a division.— Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 

The House met at four o'clock. 

NEW WRITS. 

On the motion of Mr. MACKENZIE, a new writ was ordered for the election of a 
member for North Staffordshire, in the room of Viscount Brackley, who had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

On the motion of Mr. R. Trevor, a new writ was ordered for the election of a 
member for the county of Glamorgan, in the room of Lord Adare (now Earl of 
Dunraven), who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 

Viscount Jocetyn asked the President of the Board of Control, whether it was 
the intention of the Government to move for the committee on the East India 
Company’s Charter during the present session ? The noble Lord said, that the 
reason he asked the question was, that he found in 1809 a committee was ap- 
pointed, preparatory to the renewal of the charter in 1813, and that in 1834 a 
similar committee had been moved for. 

Sir J. Hossovss replied, that it was a mistake to suppose that the administra- 
tion of the East India government was under a charter. The government of 
India was at present administered under the clausesof an Act of Parliament. It 
was not the intention of the Government to propose any select committee on the 
affairs of India; but, should any material changes in the act be contemplated by 
her Majesty’s Government, they would give every fair notice of such changes. 


SMITHFIELD. 


whether it was intended to bring in a bill to remove Smithfield Market, in 
accordance with the report of the select committee of this House and of the 
Royal commission on the subject ? 

Sir G. Grey replied, that a bill had been prepared so founded, and he hoped 

soon to be able to ask leave to introduce it to the House. 
ECCLESIASTICAL RETURNS. 

Sir B. Hatt gave notice that he would move an address for returns of the 
gross and net income of each archbishopric and bishopric in England and Wales, 
in each year (from the Ist of January, 1844), specifying all sums received from 
or paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and all moneys received from rents, 
fines, renewals of leases, building leases, and from all other sources; and of the 
various items constituting, in every instance, the difference between gross and 
net income. Return of the appointment of pensi 8 or bed in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Rochester, made under the great seal by the Lord Chancellors 
of England, from the year 1799 to the present time, with the dates of such ap- 
pointments. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL postponed to Monday next his motion for leave to 
bring in a bill relative to the registration of assurances on land. 


BRITISH BLOCKADE OF SAN SALVADOR (AMERICA). 

Mr. T. Barine asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
could state, or lay any papers on the table of the House explanatory of, the 
cause of the present blockade by British force of the coast of the state of San 
Salvador, in Central America; and, if the reason be the recovery from the Go- 
vernment of that state of claims of British subjects, whether he can state the 








claims on any of the other states of Central America likely to be enforced in the 
same manner ? and also, whether he can give any opinion as to the probable 
duration of the present blockade? The hon. member remarked that no inti- 
mation had been given on the part of her Majesty’s Government of this block- 
ade, and until that morning no notice of it had been received at Lloyd's. 

Lord PALMERSTON answered, that he had not yet received any statement 


could have been made yet. There were claims pending mst the Government 


excuses had been made for non-payment, and the admiral in the Pacific had 
received instructions to take such steps as he should think expedient to bring 
the Government of San Salvador to a settlement of their claims. With respect 
to claims on other Governments in this quarter, those acquainted with our intea~ 
course with the Governments of the South American republics were well awane 
that there was hardly a moment at which some claims on those Governments 
were not pending, He should except the Government of Buenos Ayres, which 
had behaved in a liberal and handsome manner. But there were claims on the 
part of British snbjects pending with several of the states of Spanish America ; 
and he trusted that a sense of justice would induce them to settle these claims 
satisfactorily. With respect to the duration of the blockade, that would depend 
| on the conduct of the Government of San Salvador; but he trusted that it 





that some legislation should take place upon this | 
I think, therefore, in this respect we prevent that which I | 


terference with the rights of the Established Church of this country, | 





Mr. Mackinnon asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department, | 


amount of the whole of the pending claims, and whether there are any similar | 


that the blockade had been established, therefore no notification on his part | 


of San Salvador to the amount of about £20,000 on behalf of British merchants, | 
and the whole of these claims had been acknowledged by the Government; but | 


, would be for only a short time. The course taken was that adopted by former 


Administrations, and it was found to be the only mode of bringing these states 
to a sense of justice towards foreigners. 
THE METROPOLITAN POLICE AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Mr. Stanrorp asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department, whe- 


| ther the augmentation of the metropolitan police force, made in consequence of 


the National Exhibition, would be paid out of the receipts of the Exhibition ; 


| and, whether the Secretary of State for the Home Department had thought it 


necessary to convey an intimation to foreign powers, through the proper chan- 
nel, of the inconvenience that might arise of large bodies of foreigners visiting 
this country during the Exhibition in military uniforms, and wearing side-arms, 
&c.; and whether additional provision had been made the the safe custody fo 
persons charged with police offences during the Exhibition ? 

Sir G. Grey replied, that that portion of expense would be paid by the Royal 


| commission which would be necessary for the protection of articles in the Exhi- 


bition and for the approaches to the Park. The additional police force required 
to maintain order in the streets would be paid out of the metropolitan police 


| fund. With respect to the danger from foreigners wearing side-arms, he (Sir 


G. Grey) did not apprehend any, for he did not think foreigners would wear 


side-arms. 
THE LAW OF PATENTS. 

Sir De Lacy Evans inquired if it was the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a measure to protect British inventions during the Exhibition ? 

Sir G. Grey replied, that the Attorney-General was engaged in the considera- 
tion of a bill with respect to the general operation of the law of inventions ; and 
that a bill would be in a short time laid on the table of the House of Lords 
by the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, giving a limited protection to copy- 
right during the Exhibition. 

COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


The report of commitee of supply was taken into consideration, and the reso- 
lution that a supply be granted to her Majesty was confirmed. 


PAPAL AGGRESSION.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


The adjourned debate upon the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was then re- 
sumed by 

Mr. RErNotps, who traced the whole excitement that had been stirred against 
the alleged aggression to the extreme jealousy of the Irish Church to preserve 
itstemporalities. He argued that the bill was a violation of the compact sealed 
in 1829, by which civil liberties and the free exercise of ecclesiastical functions 
were secured to the Catholics. Denying that the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Beau- 
mont, or Lord Camoys fairly interpreted the opinion of the Catholic body, he 
questioned also the correctness of the distinction made by Mr. Chisholm Anstey 
between the members of the Church and the members of the Court of Rome; 
and created much amusement in the House by giving a lively narrative of a 
wager which he had laid and lost upon the presumption that Lord J. Russell's 
letter to the Bishop of Durham was nothing but a hoax. The official recognition 
of the Catholic bishops in Ireland by their territorial titles dated back to the 
visit of George IV. eight years before the Emancipation Act, and was renewed 
80 recently as last week at a /evee held in Dublin Castle by Lord C'arendon. The 
measure now before them was an Algerine act forced upon the House by a cabal 
under the pressure of a bigoted agitation out of doors. It would, moreover, prove 
a dead letter, defying the power of any ministry, Whig or Tory, to carry into 
action. He should vote against it in every stage. 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL here rose and said, that as the House had not only 
occupied one long night upon this bill, but appeared disposed to continue for 
another the discussion of the measure, in the ab of some y know- 
ledge of the details of the bill, and as it also appeared to him that the remarks of 
his noble friend, in introducing the dill, with respect to its purport and effect, 
had not been clearly understood, he wished to explain the general scope and 
effect of the bill as described by his noble friend. Before he did so, however, he 
trusted that the House would allow him to call its attention to the offence which 
it was intended to meet. The offence consisted of the introduction of a bull, in 
the course of last year, by which certain persons were authorised by the Pope of 
Rome to assume certain ecclesiastical titles, as being archbishops or bishops of 
certain sees, defined by certain territorial limits, in England and Wales. This 
was the offence against which, and its consequences, they were called upon to 
legislate. Now, he agreed, for his own part, in that sound maxim of politics, 
that they ought not, in legislating against any evil, to introduce as a remedy for 
it any measure more extensive than was required to meet the evil itself— 
(Hear)—and that if they introduced a measure that would effectually 
prevent persons holding these sees from being archbishops or bishops of 
any places in this country, the real object sought to be obtained would 
be obtained—(Hear)—that they would not, in short, legislate beyond the occasion, 
or attempt to provide against evils that had not yet arisen. He believed, then, 
that this bill would effectually prevent the evil that was complained of. 
That was the object of the measure; and with that view it had been framed. It 
would be for the House to consider how effectual it would be for that purpose. 
In considering the subject to which it had reference, it was important to draw a 
distinction between two different branches of the offence that had been com- 
mitted by the introduction of the bull of the Pope. One great portion of the 
offence was what was—and justly—conceived to be the insult inflicted on this 
country ; another portion was, the injury to be inflicted on a certain class of the 
inhabitants of this country. (Hear.) The insult offered to this country by a 
foreign power introducing a bull into it, by which he proposed to govern the 
whole of the country by his own i diate dependents had produced an undue 
belief of the injury to be derived under that bull. With respect to the insult 
offered to this country, it would be useless for him to say anything. The ex- 
pression of feeling which had prevailed throughout the country, and on the 
part of that House, would be ample enough to repel, in the most proper and 
dignified manner, the insult offered by the foreign potentate; and, with respect 
to the injury inflicted, it principally affected the Roman Catholic branches of 
the community, and it was of a twofold nature—of a spiritual as well as of a 
temporal character. Now, they had nothing to do with the spiritual effect of 
the introduction of the bull. With respect to its temporal effect, it was said that 
it would give to persons assuming to be bishops of particular dioceses, a 
power to interfere, with regard to endowments, for the promotion of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that the effect would be to give to those prelates a 
power that was never intended to have been entrused to them by those who 








' had founded any of the institutions which it was urged would be exposed to this 


influence. With respect to the spiritual power, he confessed he had not yet 
heard of any, or seen any mentioned in any publication, that was to be used by 
Roman Catholic bishops of any dioceses in this country different from what was 
exercised by bishops in partibus. He apprehended that it was of importance to 
stop any assumption, by any persons being, or proposing to be, dependent alto- 
gether on the Pope of Rome, of a power to deal with the rights and interests of 
British subjects. (Hear.) The bill, then, first professed to extend the provisions 
of the 10th Geo. 4,—the Roman Catholic Act—which imposes a penalty of £100 
for every offence, in the cases of Roman Catholic prelates assuming the titles of 
existing sees in the United Kingdom; such penalty to be sued for by the Attor- 
ney-General. This was extended, by the Ist section, to the case of the assuiup~ 
tion of any titles whatever belonging to any city, or place, or district in Great 
Britain. (Hear.) If that which he had just named had been found effectual 
under the Roman Catholic Relief Act, it might equally be expected that a clause 
of a similar description would be found effectual with reference to titles of a like 
kin« derived from any other territorial limits in these realms. There had been 
instances in which Roman Catholic prelates had assumed the titles of existing 
sees in Ireland. (Hear.) But the bill also attempted to make every act so done 
by every prelate who held asee of this description—done in his character of arch - 
bishop, bishop, or dean—absolutely void. (Hear.) And he thought that if the 
effect of introductory clauses of such a nature was to produce such results, they 
were doing that which was intended to be done—namely, putting a stop to the par- 
ticular evil that was complained of. (Hear.) It appeared to him that a clause 
providing that any act whatever, whether in deed or in writing, by a person 
assuming such a title as any of those referred to was void, would have the 
effect of completely paralysing, as to temporal matters, the person assuming 
such title—(Hear)—that, in short, he could not do anything that would be effec- 
tual in a court of law for the enforcement of any such act, and could not, as 
bishop or dean, be enabled to do that which would be proper and lawful if done 
by him in any other character. They proposed, also, to enact that it should not 
be lawful for people to give money for the support or endowment of any such 
see so assumed, or of any person performing ecclesiastical functions in respect 
of any such see, or city, or district; and this by words sufficiently precise to 
provide against any evasion of such provisions of the bill. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
They also said that every bequest given to any one of these sees or districts 
should be forfeited to the Crown. (Hear.) The effect of that would be, that it 
would be impossible for any one, giving or bequeathing a gift for charitable 
purposes, to give it, for such purpose, to any one assuming any such sees or 
titles as those against which they were providing. Should any one wish to 
make a gift of this nature to Dr. Wiseman, for instance, he must give it to 
jvim as Dr. Wiseman, and not as Archbishop of Westminster, for other- 
wo'se it would be void, and be disposed of by the Crown. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
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That was, in effect, the general scope and object of this bill. The House would 
see, that, if it prevented persons from assuming these titles, it would prevent 
the existence of the dioceses or sees; for it was stated by Cardinal Wiseman, 
that such sees or dioceses could not exist without reference to some territorial 
extent or limit in the country in which their titles were claimed, and that, other- 
wise, the prelates assuming them would be nothing more than bishops in parti- 
bus. The hon. and learned gentleman then said, that snch a mere colourable 
evasion as was suggested by the hon. and learned member for Sheffield on a 
former night—viz. that the only effect of the bill would be that Dr. Wiseman 
would be Archbishop in, or near, or at Westminster, instead of Archbishop of 
Westminster—would still be an offence coming within the provisions of the mea- 
sure. There could be no doubt, he thought, that the bill would prevent the 
particular mischief and evils complained of. But the hon. member for Bucks 
had said, that he thought it would not interfere with synodical action. He 
differed, however, with the hon. gentleman on that point; he thought it would 
do so, and that the hon. gentleman would himself be of that opinion, on more 
mature consideration of the effects of the bill. It was desirable, at the same time, 
that they should effect this in the most quiet manner they could—(“ Hear, hear,” 
ironically )—-and that they should be embodied with provisions suitable to the occa- 
sion that had given risetothem. It was said that they did not deal with the case 
of those prelates or priests of the Roman Catholic Church who, by means of 
the terrors of everlasting punishment, sought to deter persons from the 
performance of civil duties. (Hear.) It might be possible, it was urged, that a 

toman Catholic prelate, acting under the orders of some such body as the recent 
Synod of Thurles—(Hear)—might promulgate a bull requiring that the priests 
of his diocese should deny the sacrament to persons called upon to do certain 
civil duties, as, for instance, those incidental to ajuror or witness, &c., in a court 
of justice. But, in the first place, let it be observed that no such question as 
that had arisen—(hear)—nor was any such likely to arise ; and, in the next 
place, if it did, he had no hesitation in saying that, according to the existing laws 
of this country, it would be an offence at common law. (Hear.) It was, there- 
fore, very desirable not to attempt to meet cases of that description. Cases of 
this description, where a person was terrified by his spiritual instructor from 
doing, or from abstaining from doing, something which he considered his duty, 
were not such as legislation could touch, because, unless such cases came before 
a court of law in some way or other, they were matters that were sacred between 
the persons themselves and their spiritual instructors. (Hear.) They must leave 
such cases to the judgment and good sense of the Roman Catholics themselves, 
who, he believed, would themselves resist any such cases, should any be at- 
tempted to be enforced by the priesthood. He did feel confidence in the Roman 
Catholic laity, and the Roman Catholic body in this country. (Hear.) No 
doubt, they were bound to consider in legislating on such measures as this, that 
they were in every respect, except the difference in religious belief, like them- 
selves, and animated by a sincere desire for the welfare of the country, 
and for the security and independence of the established rights and 
government of the nation; and when they thought it necessary to introduce 
a measure of this deseription, it was not only for the protection of 
the Protestant inhabitants of this country, but, as he verily believed, 
no less for the Catholic inhabitants of the kingdom, whom he considered 
as really so bound by feelings of honour, and also of spiritual reverence, 
as not to be able to express their sense of the advantages conferred upon them 
by this bill. (Hear, hear.) He thought there could be very little question as to 
whom a measure of this description ought to satisfy It was obvious that it 
could not satisfy the whole of those gentlemen who, he believed, were perfectly 
conscientious in thinking that no injury whatever had been inflicted by the in- 
troduction of this bill. They would, of course, disapprove of any legislation 
whatever on the subject (hear); so, also, it would not satisfy those who took 
every opportunity of embarrassing the present Government. Of course, it 
would be impossible to satisfy them. (A laugh.) Any measure that could be 
framed would either be too stringent, or would not go farenough. (Hear, hear.) 
But to those members who really and sincerely felt that something had been 
done which ought to be repressed, he confidently appealed ; and he trusted that 
they would consider the motion a very proper one for the purpose at which it 
was aimed, and that the object would be fully obtained by carrying it into effect. 
(Cheers.) The Roman Catholics had always professed, he believed with great 
sincerity, their desire to obey the laws of the country, and to be actuated by the 
same feelings of loyalty as the rest of their fellow-subjects. Was it not fit and 
proper that they should be tried by a measure of this kind? They would then 
see if they would persevere, if it was made an offence by the statute, to 
take these titles or to administer property by means of them. He believed they 
would not resist the law. He knew the great danger of anything approaching 
to prophecy; but he thought they would conform to the law about to be enacted. 
He felt satisfied, however, that, if they should not, andif it should be necessary 
to take some further and more stringent steps, to do so would be the easiest and 
simplest thing imaginable. He felt persuaded that they would easily be able to 
frame a measure to meet any resistance to the law. (Cheers.) In common with 
many others, he regretted that the Pope had been so rash as to introduce into 
this country a measure which, he was satisfied, would not advance the interests 
of Romanism, but would, on the other hand, seriously retard them. At the 
same time, he felt they ought to put confidence in the Roman Catholic laity 
themselves, and that they would assist in administering a law which had been 
thought necessary for the protection of Protestants, and for the protection of 
themselves against an undue assumption of temporal rights and powers by the 
bishops orer the laity and the inferior order of the clergy. (Cheers.) The mea- 
sure was distinctly and entirely different from everything relating to spiritual 
matters, with which, he apprehended, they had nothing whatever to do. (Cheers.) 
It was important to keep the two things perfectly distinct; but it was essential 
to bear in mind, that they were dealing with the temporal rights and powers 
which were conferred on persons by a bull of this description—persons who, by 
the canon law, were obliged to consider themselves dependent upon the Pope, 
who appointed them, and not on the laws of the country. (Cheers.) 

Lord AsHLEY: Mr. Speaker, however important and necessary it is to ap- 
proach this question with great calmness, we must at least entertain the most 
serious convictions in respect to it. We must approach it with decision and re- 
solution equal to the emergency. (Hear, hear.) Let us, then, consider the 
issue that is before us. The question is, whether we shall allow the ecclesiastics 
of the Church of Rome to seize and occupy in this realm a position which I be- 
lieve has never been occupied in the most palmy days of Romanism in this 
country—(Hear, hear)—a position which they do not occupy and never will be 
permitted to occupy in any Continental nation even owning the authority of the 
Vatican. (Hear.) This, sir, is no question merely affecting the Church of 
England. This is no bill to secure her establishment, to protect her honour, or 
to extend her influence. The question is, whether you will or will not give us 
the necessary protection that we demand for carrying on the civil end religious 
liberties of this country. This question, sir, affects equally the Wesleyan, the 
Independent, and the Dissenters of all denominations. I believe it is a question 
we could prove affecting as much the religious liberties of the Roman Catholic 
laity themselves, and, most undoubtedly, the liberties of the inferior orders of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. I was astonished to hear the hon. member for 
Manchester state that no Dissenting congregation north of this metropolis 
had taken any part in this movement. I hope I may be allowed to express 
the great admiration I entertain at the conduct of the great majority of Dis- 
senters upon this subject. They have agreed to set aside their various dif- 
ferences, to withhold their assaults upon what they call the State Church, and 
to make common cause against the common injury. When I heard the hon. 
member for Manchester state that no movement had been made by the Dis 
senters north of the metropolis, I recollected a most remarkable document which 
had fallen into my hands—a document that may be considered the most re- 
markable of modern times. It was called the “ Declaration of the Ministers of 
Congregational Denominations in the County of Lancaster,” and was drawn up 
by that eminent and distinguished man, Dr. Vaughan, of Mooreside. With the 
leave of the House, I will read one passage from this document which will repay 
perusal; although I admit there are many expressions contained in it with 
which I cannot concur. It, however, gives the boldest and most intelligible 
statement of the position of the question as between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics that it has ever been my good fortune to peruse. Now, says this declara- 
tion : —“* In all this we see Romanism in a form the most despotic, arrogant, and 
offensive, strikingly in contrast with the more liberal interpretations of it so com- 
mon among English Catholics before the passing of the Emancipation Act—in a 
form, indeed, which is so much after the pattern of the worst times in the history 
of the Papacy, as to furnish precedent enough, if allowed silently to take its 
course, for aggressions, dangerous alike to the British Crown and to those 
liberties, civil and religious, which our Protestant fathers have be- 
queathed to us.” Is this a weak and unsatisfactory declaration of Dis- 
senters from the north of the metropolis? (Hear, hear, hear.) It is a 
remarkable proof that the Nonconformists of the present day inherit the spirit 
of those of old, and that they are not to be wheedled by the language of Dr. 
Wiseman, any more than were their forefathers in the time of James II., when 
he meditated a deadly stroke against the civil and religious liberties of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) So far as I have been able to follow the arguments 
that have been used against the introduction of the proposed measure, they 
seem to be reduced to two or three. The first that is against the bill is that 
which has reference to the weakness of that power which we are called upon to 
resist. Is not, I ask, weakness in such a case to be considered as a relative 
term? Is not that power which may be weak in all material force, much 
stronger in moral force than other powers? Is it not possible, that,even at the 
time when the Pope of Rome is most insecure in his position, and actually 
trembling for his existence, he is even then able to stir up remote kingdoms, and 
to dethrone monarchs? Is it not clear that the same man who may not have a 
soldier or a gun-boat within his power, may be still able to put in operation half 
the forces of the kingdoms of Christendom? Did we not see, at the time when 
the Pope was in the weakest condition, arise in his defence the armsof France, 
of Austria, and of Spain? But it is said that the movement now made in this 
country is a movement dictated by fear. It is not that we entertain the slightest 
fear of all the political or spiritual powers the Pope can bring into the field; but 
it is a great and intolerable insult that must be repressed. (Hear, hear.) If 
the Pope had merely confined himself to the issuing of a proclamation or mani- 
festo, the act might be passed over ; but it isan insult reduced to practice, and 
embedied in the persons of the Archbishop of Westminster and twelve other 
bishops, who, by their presence here and the daily parade of their titles, infringe 
upen the Queen’s prerogative—dispute the loyal sentiment that she is the foun- 
taim ef honour, and, by the distribution of the country amongst themselves, de- 
elare that she is not the sole governor supreme in her own dominions. (Hear, 
hear.) The latest argument I have heard against this measure is this—that a 
man may assume any name he pleases, and no one had a right to interfere with 
him for so doing. I should like, I confess, to hear the Attorney-General or any 
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other eminent lawyer upon this point. Now, I do not believe that aman can 
change his name to any one he pleases, and make it legal for the execution of 
documents. But, however, setting that aside, and going to the main reason, I 
find the great argument used is this—that the proposed bill is a restriction of re- 
ligious liberty, and that it is an infringement upon the privileges conferred in 
the act of 1829. Sir, I am prepared to say for myself, and I am sure for the 
vast bodies without this House—I do not answer for any one in this House; but 
I can answer for those outside, from the frequent intercourse I have had 
with them of late, from having been at many of their meetings, and from the 
great correspondence I have had with large masses out of this House—that they 
have no desire whatever to entrench upon the least of those privileges 
embodied in the act of 1829. Such a sentiment is neither indicated by their 
arguments nor entertained by their feelings. The question is not whether we 
shall take anything from the Roman Catholics, but whether we wi!l allow them 
to take something from us. (Hear, hear.) The question is, whether the late 
movement is consistent with the rights of the Crown and the civil and religious 
liberties of all the subjects of this realm. We are not of the aggressors in 
this matter. We have not begun this movement. I do not pause to inquire 
whether the document that has called forth this excitement has been legally or 
otherwise introduced into this country. Without the permission of the Sove- 
reign, or any communication being made to her Majesty’s Government, the 
Pope of Rome has thought proper to divide this realm into provinces and dioceses, 
appointing to them his own nominees, and investing them with territorial titles. 
The advocates of this Papal measure say:that-this is altogether in keeping with 
the spirit of the act of 1829, and that it is necessary for the full development of 
the Roman Catholic religion. Surely in this statement there arise two questions. 
The first is this :—Is this step necessary to the development of the Catholic re- 
ligion; and, next, is this step consistent with the rights of the Crown and 
the civil and religious liberties of all the people of this realm. I will not, sir, 
pause to speak of the temper of the apostolic brief. I will not comment on the tone 
and temper of that brief or pastoral. I will at once proceed to the consideration of 
the two propositions. I will see, in the first place, whether the establishment 
of this hierarchy is necessary for the development of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. In reference to the measure of 1829, it is perfectly clear that the Roman 
Catholics had full rights and privileges to develop their religion—to diffuse and 
extend it by any legislative means in their power—and I will even go further, 
and say, that, although their church has been governed in this realm for 300 
years by vicars apostolic, yet the episcopal functions being so necessary to the 
government of that church, I believe, as at present advised, that they would 
have full power to convert these vicars apostolic into bishops. (Hear, hear.) I 
know very well the detriment we should receive from the institution of sucha 
hierarchy ; but, nevertheless, it appears to me that it would be in conformity 
with the concessions then made to them in the bill of 1829. But now no one 
has proved—no one has even attempted to prove, and my belief is, that no one 
will be able to prove, that territorial titles are in any degree necessary to the 
proper exercise ofthe ecclesiastical functions. The territorial titles isa worldly 
and material affair. The office of bishop is a spiritual concern altogether. Will 
any one venture to assert this—that the Archbishop of Westminster could not 
exercise within the jurisdiction his archiepiscopal functions unless he was called 
Archbishop of Westminster ? Will anybody venture to assert that proposition ? 
I know it is said that the bishops in the Roman Catholic Church must have a 
local habitation and a name. If that be so, why was he not content to call him- 
self Archbishop of the Roman Catholics in Westminster ? (Loud cries of ‘* Hear, 
hear,” from the Catholic party.) Do not be in such a hurry. If you will have 
patience, and give me a little of your attention, I think I shall show to the satis- 
faction of all good men that this difference, however minute in appearance, is 
mighty in operation. Why not call himself Archbishop in Westminster? This 
would leave him full liberty for the exercise of his archiepiseopal functions, and 
yet would assign to him the limits of his jurisdiction ovor his own body. Now 
many say, ** Why are you so particular about a name—you are fighting with a 
mere shadow. What does it signify whether it be Bishop of Westminster or in 
Westminster? Is this monosyllable sufficient to throw the country into confu- 
sion?” Yes, I say it is, and it ought to do so. In the first place, the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster claims universal jurisdiction. The other title would im- 
ply a restricted office. Next to that, let me bring forward, by way 
of testimony and illustration, what we did in our own case, when we 
thought it desirable to send a Protestant bishop of the Established 
Church to the Holy See of Jerusalem. We saw it stated in Dr. Wise- 
man’s pamphlet that we erected a bishopric in Jerusalem. Now we merely 
sent a bishop to be resident there for Protestant purposes; but so careful were 
we to observe the rule laid down not to assume territorial titles or jurisdiction 
where we had no right to do so, in the first place her Majesty’s Government 
obtained from the Sovereign of the country a legal right for him to reside there 
as bishop; and, in the next place, in the consecration of him, we styled him 
Alexander, Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland resi- 
dent in Jerusalem. (Hear, hear, hear.) As to the value of names and 
titles, we have the testimony of whole nations. Isit notin the recollection of 
this House, that, when the revolution of 1830 was effected in France, and Louis 
Philippe was raised to the throne, it was on the condition that he should be 
styled, not King of France, but simply King of the French? We have the tes- 
timony of the whole French nation, that a great distinction was to be found 
even in the simplicity of the name. So. also, in Belgium, when Leopold was 
raised to the throne, then he was called King of the Belgians, and not King of 
the Belgian territory. But, for the stronger argument of all, I would rather 
take the statement of the Roman Catholics themselves as to the meaning they 
put upon this title. Do you suppose, that, if there were not something 


real and substantial in the Gifference between the title of a Bishop of 


Westminster and a Bishop in Westminster, that they would expose 
themselves ou account of it to the indignation and resentment of the 
whole country, and to the introduction of a legislative measure to prevent 
this assumption ? It is because they know that it is a permanent title, and one 
they are to obtain great good to themselves from, that they insist upon this title. 
(Hear, hear.) And here is the reason why Cardinal Wiseman insists upon this 
titlke—for cardinal he is fully entitled to have—Cardinal Wiseman, when defend- 
ing himself against the charge of ambition, for having assumed the territorial 
title of Archbishop of Westminster, assigns that very reason himself; and I 
must say, that so important is the reason which he assigns, that it is deserving 
of our most serious consideration. He says, ‘‘We do not take these restricted 
titles, because the Church of Rome does not, and never will, assign a limitation 
to her jurisdiction.” (Hear, hear.) And why not? For this reason. In the 
well-known tenet of the Church of Rome, every baptized soul, whether he be 
layman or ecclesiastic, whether he be within the church or out of it—every hu- 
man being who has received the ordinance of baptism—is the subject of the 
Pope of Rome. To state, then, that Dr. Wiseman is Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholics of Westminster alone, would be restriction. To state that he is Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, gives him the full sway of his illimitabie ambition. (Hear, 
hear.) But this very demand, attended as it is by this explanation, does make 
a ground upon which we must rest our uncompromising and united resistance ; 
for it is well known to be the policy of the Church of Rome, that everything not 
resisted must be by her converted into a right—(“‘ Hear,” from Lord J. Russell) 
—and then looks to the starting-point for fresh aggrandisement and further 
means for her unwarrantable ambition. (Hear.) Is this consistent with the 
rights of the Crown, or with the civil and religious liberties of the people 
of England? Dr. Wiseman shall answer that question, and by his own 
showing it is not compatible with the liberties of this realm. He tells you that 
the introduction of a hierarchy is not simply and solely for diocesan operation ; 
he tells you it is for the purpose of obtaining synodal action. (Hear, hear.) I 
will not now attempt to describe what might be the effect of this synodal action. 
It was done in so forcible and graphic a manner by my noble friend in bringing 
forward his measure, when he described the bearing and consequences of the 
Synod of Thurles, that I should only weaken the effect produced on the House 
and the country by that speech if I were to attempt to show by any argument 
what would be the result of synodal action. I will simply indicate this, that the 
Synod of Thurles will be repeated in the city of Westminster ; and we shall 
have, unless this be resisted, an ecclesiastical empire sitting here and issuing its 
decrees in the very heart of the metropolis of the British dominions. (Hear, 
hear.) But that is not all. The institution of the hierarchy is required for sy- 
nodal action, but synodal action is required for the introduction of the canon 
law. (Hear, hear.) These are the words of Dr. Wiseman himself—‘‘ That it is 
with the view of the introduction of the canon law that he seeks the institution 
of a hierarchy.” Has the House considered the character and nature of that 
canon law? (Hear, hear.) Has the House fully considered what it has heard 
from the lips of members of the Roman Catholic body, and how it imposes on 
them burdens not easy to be borne? Did we not hear it from an hon, and 
learned member of this House? Have we not heard from the Duke of Nor- 
folk that ultramontane views are wholly inconsistent with the constitution of 
these realms? (Hear.) Have we not heard Lord Beaumont state, in these 
very words, ‘‘ That the Pope, by his ill-advised measures, has placed the Roman 
Catholics of this country in a position where they must either break with Rome, 
or fail in their allegiance to the constitution of England ?” (Hear.) This is the 
position in which many of the Roman Catholics are placed ; this is the position 
in which the whole country will be placed by the introduction of this law. But 
let me say, that, with respect to synodal action, we should bear in mind that we 
do not allow it even in our own Church. (Hear, hear.) And, if not, are we to 
be called on to give it toa rival and hostileChurch? (Hear, hear.) But let me 
revert to the canon law. I would not have called attention to the subject, had 
we not been told that a code was proposed to be introduced which becomes a 
bond on the consciences of so large a portion of the community. As long as the 
canon law was confined to our Continental neighbours I never would have intro- 
duced it as an argument against—not the Roman Catholics, for God forbid that 
I should say anything against the Roman Catholics—but against the Pope and 
the hierarchy which he wishes to inflict on this country. Havethey considered 
the bearings of the canon law, and whether it is compatible with the civil law 
of this country, or whether it will not frequently be necessary for those who 
conscientiously obey the canon law to place themselves in direct opposition to 
the civil law of these realms? (Hear, hear.) Let me call attention to the cha- 
racter of the canon law, and I cannot do better than quote the very just 
and impartial authority of one of the first historians of modern times, 
the well-known Mr. Hallam. Mr. Hallam, in his “Middle Ages,” says 
“The superiority of the ecclesiastical over the temporal power may be 
considered a sort of key-note which regulates every passage in the canon law. 
It is expressly declared that subjects owe no allegiance to an excommunicated 
Sovereign.” I will not stop to point out the many horrible features, as I may 
consider them, of this law, because, having a purely spiritual bearing, this House 
has little or nothing to do with them. But will the House allow me just to add 
to the passage quoted two or three citations which he appends to the chapter. 
These, he says, are some of the provisions of the canon law. ‘“ The laws of 
Kings have not pre over iastical laws, but are subordinate to 
them.” Now, mark this next provision ; it is well worthy the attention of the 
Attorney-General. Nothing can be more precise :— The statute law of laymen 








does not extend to churches, or to ecclesiastical persons, or to their goods to 

their prejudice.” Do not look on this as any idle measure. What is the history 

of the present conflict in Sardinia? What is the cause of the present attitude 

of the Government of Sardinia towards the Pope? Is it not the determination 

of the kingdom of Sardinia to set aside this canon law, and make all ecclesias- 

tical persons subject to the civil laws of the realm? (Hear.) The canon law 

Says that the statute laws of laymen cannot touch ecclesiastical persons or 

things ; and, because the Minister, Santa Rosa, thought differently, and was a 

party to a law which merely said this, that Sardinia should be on the same foot- 

ing as France and Austria, and that ecclesiastical persons should be subject to 

the civil law—simply and solely because the Minister, Santa Rosa, did this, he 

was deprived of the last sacraments, and, had it not been for the indignation of 

the people, would have been altogether deprived of Christian burial. (Hear.) He 

goes on to say:—*‘* Whatever decrees of princes are found injurious to the 

interests of the church, are declared to be of no authority whatever.”—** While 

a sovereign remains excommunicated his subjects owe him no allegiance; and if 

he do not submit himself to the church, his subjects are absolved from all feaity 

to him.” Then comes this part of the canon law—a matter of the very greatest 

importance— because it concerns all the relations and transactions between man 

and man, and all matters which can come before a court of justice. What is 

said about the character, object, and nature of oaths ? The decretal of Gregory 

states :—* Oaths that are disadvantageous to the interests of the church are not 

to be considered as oaths, but rather as perjuries.” Let me not be misunder- 

stood. I quote these things not as against the Roman Catholic body, nor 

would I have quoted these had we not been told that this code was about to be 

introduced, for the first time, into the kingdom of England. But it is right that 

you should know what code you are about to introduce, and that you should 

determine whether you think such a code of laws compatible with your civil 

and religious liberties. (Hear, hear.) Let us not be misled by the statement 
that we are living in the 19th century, when the march of intellect has pro- 

ceeded too far for such notions to prevail. Is it not remarkable that in the 19th 

century, when the march of intellect and the spread of knowledge have given 

the greatest stimulus to the human mind, within the last few years a larger 
number have gone over to the Church of Rome than during the three hundred 
years preceding? So little has the march of intellect, in the 19th cen- 

tury, done for the civil and religious liberties of England. (Hear, hear.) 

I cannot but think that we should have a perfect right just to reverse the pic- 

ture, and make the case our own. I think we have a right to imagine such a 
case as this. Suppose her Majesty—who has a great number of Protestant sub- 
jects residing in the Papal States—by proclamation, had appointed a bishop at 
Civita Vecchia, or Ancona, and—to make the case still more in point—had di- 
vided the city of Rome itself, and had appointed a bishop of Trastevere—(Hear, 
hear)—would not the Foreign Office, and my noble friend, have been besieged 
by protocols and conferences by the Ministers of France, Austria, and Spain ? 
And yet, if we had done that, we should have done no more than has been done 
by the intolerable ambition of the Roman Pontiff. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and 
learned member for Sheffield, the other night, quoted the case of America, and 
said that in America they entertain no apprehensions of this kind, and that we 
ought, therefore, to follow the example of America, and show equal indifference. 
The cases are not analogous. America is a confederation of states. In America 
Romanism never has been established, and there is no Established Church, no 
antecedent history on which they rely; nor is there in America any possibility 
whatsoever of an establishment. Romanists in that country work very dif- 
ferently. It is not at New York and Philadelphia that they make their exer- 
tions, but in the provinces of the far west, where they plant their colonies, 
and where they catch the people as they arrive, and convert them to their 
own faith. 1 do not say this in dispraise of the Roman Catholic Chureb. 
Their zeal, on the contrary, is worthy of commendation; and, I must say, 
if the Protestant Churches of Christendom exerted the same zeal to further 
the truth which the Romanists do to propagate their dominion, we should have 
seen our Protestant faith spread over the whole length and breadth of the earth. 
Then the hon. gentleman quotes the instance of the Wesleyans. But is there 
not this wide difference? Do the Wesleyans owe a divided allegiance ? (Hear, 
hear.) Do the Wesleyans acknowledge any foreign connexion? Do they issue 
their spiritual censures? (H.ar, hear.) It is perfectly true they may divide the 
country for their own purposes and convenience; but if the President of the 
Conference, having divided the country, were to make known what he had dom, 
and in a pastoral such as that which we have lately read, in which he declared 
he governed the counties of Lancaster, York, and Cumberland, and would con- 
tinue to govern them, I really think the next thing we should hear would te 
that he was under the hands of a medical man, and had been declared to be a 
person of unsound mind, and a proper person to be confined. (Hear, hear.) 
There is one other aspect in which this question may be viewed, but it is one cf 
vital importance—and I could not in conscience discuss a measure for the pur- 
pose of resisting Papal Aggression without bringing this view before the Housc, 
because I know it is not only mine, but also that of a large mass of tic laity. Is 
there nothing to have invited this aggression in the state of our ure 
happy divisions? (Hear, hear.) Is there nothing within ourselves that has i1- 
vited this attack from without? And when we are proceeding to discuss meee 
sures which shali repel external aggression, ought we not to examine very carefully, 
and see whether there will not remain ameng ourselves something that has 
already invited, and wiil continue to invite, that aggression in an increased and 
increasing degree? (Hear.) Let me just read to the House (and they will 
think it, I am quite sure, worth their attention) the words of a person who is 
a great authority on this point. These are not the words of some low church- 
man, or some person attached to the Geneva platform, but the words of a great 
authority, who, as from a mountain top, has regarded what was passing beneath 
him, and at length has come down, thinking that his opportunity had at length 
arrived :—‘*It may seem necessary to state my reasons for imagining that I 
see an approximation, not merely towards individual Catholic practices and 
doctrines, but towards Catholic union. ° ° ° - It seems to me 
impossible to read the works of the Oxford divines, and especially to fullow them 
chronologically, without discovering a daily approach towards our Holy Church, 
both in doctrine and affectionate feeling. Our saints, our popes, have become 
dear to them by little and little ; our rites and ceremonies, our offices, nay, our 
very rubrics are precious in their eyes ; far, alas! beyond many of us consider 
them ; our monastic institutions, our charitable and educational provisions, have 
become more and more objects with them of earnest stndy. . . ° 
Their admiration of our institutions and practices, and their regret at having 
lost them, manifestly spring from the value which they set on everything Ca- 
tholic.” But he proceeds, having made some further observations, to say :— 
“That the feelings which have been expressed in favour of a return to unity by 
the Anglican Church are every day widely spreading, and deeply sinking, no 
one can doubt. These sentiments have a silent echo in hundreds of sympatiis- 
ing bosoms. e . e e * There are many evidences (which it 
would be hardly proper to detuil) that Catholic feelings have penctrated deeper 
into society than at first one would suspect.” Is there no temptation here ? 
** Whole parishes have received the leaven, and it is fermenting.” 

Mr. P. Howarp made a gesture of dissent. 

Lord AsHuey: If the hon. member will but attend to what I am saying now, 
he will have an opportunity of refuting it hereafter. The writer goes on to say : 
—‘* Whole parishes have received the leaven, and it is fermenting ; and places, 
where it might least be expected, seem to have received it in more secret and 
mysterious ways.” He concludes thus:—‘ By two ways the population of this 
country would be worked upon (through its Established Church) for its moral 
improvement—the rural districts through parochial influence; the denser popue 
lation of towns or manufacturing districts, through monastic institutions. Expe~ 
rience has now shown that the country population are ready to receive, without 
murmuring—indeed, with pleasure—the Catholic views propounded from 
Oxford ; and, indeed, even more, when taught through regular parochial instruce 
tion.” (Hear, hear.) This letter was written in 1841, and is signed, ‘* Nicholas, 
Bishop of Melipotamus.” (Hear, hear.) Was there nothing here to invite 
aggression? Was there nothing here to hold out a hope to the Romish Church, 
that, if she would put on a bold front, and make a vigorous effort, the larger pro- 
portion of the people of these realms would be led to embrace her religion ? 
But there is another point. I wish to speak with all respect of those clerical 
gentlemen who signed a very important document—but I will ask whether such 
an act as this was not enough to fill the Roman Court with the belief that a very 
large proportion of the clergy, at least, were well affected to the new doctrines ? 
(Hear, hear.) Last year 1800 clergymen of the Church of England, most of 
them holding benefices, signed a declaration against the Royal supremacy. I 
doubt not that those who signed it were conscientious in the opinion they pro- 
fessed ; but, nevertheless, although they put it forth with an explanation, the 
leading fact was this—that the Royal supremacy, which had been recog- 
nised for 300 years, was at last called in question by 1800 clergymen, 
most of them having congregations. (Hear.) This, I think, was of itself 
sufficient to induce the Court of Rome to believe that there was the very greatest 
sympathy in the Church of England with the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of Rome. If you add to that the various practices, the processions— 
(Hear, hear)—auricular confession, and ten thousand other things so closely ap- 
proximating to the doctrines of the Church of Rome—when you add to that 
that even the bishop of this diocese (Hear, hear) thought it his duty to speak 
of them as histrionic ceremonies, and panting after the Church of Rome— 
though, after all, but a miserable imitation of it—I do think there is something 
within us that has invited, and will continue to invite, the aggression of the 
Roman Pontiff. (Hear, hear.) And I may be allowed to say, that if these 
things continue, there will occur, and at no very distant period of time, a colli- 
sion between the ecclesiastics and the laity of these realms—(Loud cheers)— and 
should so terrible an event occur, no reflecting mind, I think, can doubt of the 
nature of the issue. (Hear, hear.) And yet 1 venture to assert that the laity of 
these kingdoms love their Church, its doctrines, its discipline, its creeds, and its 
parochial system. (Hear, hear.) They are attached to its orders, its bishops, its 
presbyters, and deacons, and they will do all that in them lies to maintain that 
Church, not only in efficiency but in dignity. (Hear, hear.) But they will 
maintain that Church in purity—(Loud cheers)—and not in corruption. (Ree 
newed cheers.) To obtain that end—I am quite sure I am speaking the senti- 
ments of the vast majority of the laity of the Church of England—to obtain this 
end, they will encounter every risk, try every alternative, and shrink from no 
consequences whatever in their righteous endeavour, under God’s blessing, to 
bring back the Church they still love nearer and nearer every day to the standard 
of the glorious Reformation. (The noble Lord resumed his seat amidst loud and 
prolonged cheering). 

Mr. Grattan contended, that, as the titles and position of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Prelates had been repeatedly recognized by lawyers, ministers, and 
Acts of Partiament, Ireland ought to be excluded from the bill. 

Mr. Pace Woop, in an energetic address, supported the proposed measure, 
contending that the course pursued by Cardinal Wiseman was clearly illegal ; 
that what they had to do in Parliament was to embody in the great corporate 
voice of the nation the voic of all those assemblies which had resounded from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, to require that some step should be taken 
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to stay this act of insolent aggression; and while, on the one hand, they should 
establish their consistency as Protestants, by opposing all interference with their 
church, on the other they should free themselves from the charge of bigotry, and 
show an examp'e to the world of tolerance in religion. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH earnestly condemned the course taken by the Government, 
contending that the noble Lord at the head of the Government, notwithstanding 
his display of ability, had made out no case for the interposition of Parliament. 
The noble Lord had complained of the synodical functions of the Catholic 
Church, and had charged the promulgated document of the Synod of Thurles as 
containing a violent pronunciamento against the Queen’s colleges and the system 
of land occupancy. On the other hand, he (Mr. M‘Cullagh) contrasted the self- 
denying charities of the parish priests with the carelessness and even cruelty of 
the landlords during the period of Irish famine, and deplored a measure that 
formed so lamentable an end to the dream of union and the promise of equality 
between England and Ireland. 

Sir G. Grey said, that, after the ample discussion which the subject under the 
consideration of the House had undergone, he should have felt it scarcely ne- 
cessary to offer himself to the notice of the House, even for a short period. were 
it not that some observations had been made which he thonght should not be 
passed over altogether in silence. It was impossible, with regard to the specific 
motion before the House, not to feel the inconvenience of a protracted discussion 
which must necessarily involve the provisions and minute details of a bill, which, 
though ready to be laid on the table, was not yet in the possession of the House. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought that most ample grounds had been laid for the future 
consideration of the measure ; and that certain propositions had been established 
and demonstrated for its basis, by the most conclusive arguments and the most 
convincing evidence. (Hear, hear.) Some of these propositions were the follow- 
ing: It had been demonstrated that the act which they now proposed to have 
recourse to was an act on the defensive; that the step which they called on the 
House to take was in accordance with a demand made from one end of Great 
Britain to the other—(Hear, hear) —and that it had been provoked by those who 
now complained of the course which they most reluctantly felt themselves com- 
pelled to adopt. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman the member for Dublin, 
who began the debate that night, and the hon. and learned member who spoke 
last, complained of the bigotry of the English people. The hon. member 
for Dublin drew a gratifying and pleasing picture of the harmony which pre- 
vailed among the different sects of this country; but it was not they who were 
responsible for the bitterness and discord that had been evoked. (Hear, hear.) 
It was caused by an illegal act. (Cheers.) The hon. and learned member for 
Oxford (Mr. Page Wood) had demonstrated by his able speech that the act was 
contrary to the universal law of nations; and not only that, but that it was 
contrary to the statute law of the realm. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned 
member for Dundalk controverted that view of the question; but he had met 
the hon. and learned member for Oxford not by argument, but by bare assertion. 
(Cheers.) He said that Lord Lyndhurst introduced a measure into the House 
for the repeal of the statute of Elizabeth ; but he omitted to notice the fact that 
an amendment was afterwards introduced, when Lord Lyndhurst had charge of 
the bill, though he was not in office at the time, in which it was declared that 
nothing contained in the bill should render the act now done lawful. (Hear, 
hear.) But then they were asked, why they did not instruct the law officers of 
the Crown to prosecute if an illegal act had been committed? (Hear, hear.) 
He begged to tell those gentlemen who cheered, that there might be many 
acts done in violation of the statute law which the Government did not feel 
themselves bound to notice by prosecution. (Hear, hear.) He need not then 
go into the reasons which prevented them from instituting a prosecution against 
Dr. Wiseman ; but he was preparéd to defend their conduct in that respect as 
sound, wise, and discreet. (Hear, hear.) Another point which had been 
established beyond the power of argument to contradict, was, that the act com- 
plained of was not a spiritual act of a spiritual authority designed for the bene- 
fit of the communion to which it more particularly referred, but was an act of 
ecclesiastical authority—(Hear, hear)—committed by a power which exercised a 
mixed ecclesiastical and spiritual authority, the act of a party claiming un- 
divided sway and absolute dominion over the realm of England. (Hear, hear.) 
The best argument in proof of that was the language of the document itself, 
which had been so much referred to; for that document disregarded the exist- 
ence of the Queen of the realm of England ; it ignored not only the right but 
the very existence of any other church or denomination other than that pre- 
sided over by the Pope of Rome and those who were called on to exercise autho- 
rity under him. (Cheers.) The language of the brief, and the pastoral which 
accompanied it, showed that the act was not a spiritual act confined to the mem- 
bers of that body of which the Pope was the head, but an assertion of absolute 
and undivided dominion in matters ecclesiastical as well as spiritual, an 
act at variance with the supremacy of the Queen, and with rights and 
privileges which were dear to all the inhabitants of the kingdom. (Hear, 
bear.) Those points had been satisfactorily established in the course 
of the debate, and it only remained for the House to determine whether 
the provisions of the bill were adequate to the occasion. (Hear, hear.) 
During the course of the debate, censures had been cast on his noble friend the 
Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, for the conduct he adopted in Ireland, which con- 
duct, it was said, gave encouragement to this act of aggression, for so it was 
justly called. (Hear, hear.) A similar charge had also been made against other 
meinbers of the Government. These charges he was prepared to meet, and the 
conduct of his noble friend he was ready to explain and defend. These charges 
might be resolved into three heads. First, it was said that his noble friend en- 
couraged the Roman Catholic religion and hierarchy by giving titles, titles which 
were not prohibited by law, but titles of respect, to the Roman Catholic prelates 
of Ireland. The second charge was that made by the hon, and learned member 
fer Sheffield, who said the Government were in the habit of addressing Roman 
Catholic prelates by titles which were prohibited by law. The third charge was, 
that one member of the Government, a member of the House, had a previous 
knowledge of the intention of the Court of Rome to promulgate this document, 
and that he either gave ar express or tacit acquiescence to the course pursued 
by the Pope of Rome. To that, however, his noble friend now gave a distinct 
denial. (Hear, hear.) He begged the Honse to bear in mind the distinction be- 
tween the two first charges, namely, the giving of titles of courtesy and respect, 
such as “ grace” to an archbishop, and “lord” toa bishop, and the giving of 
titles which were prohibited by law. With regard to the first, he was not going 
to offer any excuse or apology for giving such titles of honour and 
respect to the heads of the Roman Catholic religion in a country 
the bulk of whose population were Roman Catholics, as long as they 
conformed to the laws under the protection of which they lived. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. member for Buckinghamshire was very severe upon my noble friend 
at the head of the Government for the letter which he wrote; but he seemed to 
forget that he was guilty of the indiscretion which he thought any one was 
guilty of who wrote a public letter on the subject in question. I will not call 
the letter of the hon. member for Buckinghamshire “a blunder on a sudden,” 
but I will say, that I never saw more blunders comprised in a single letter than 
in that of the hon. member for Buckinghamshire. It was, in tact, a multum in 
parvo of blunders. (‘* Hear, hear,” and lauchter.) The hon. member said, that 
** When the present Lord Lieutenant arrived in his Viceroyalty, he gathered to- 
gether the Romish bishops of Ireland, addressed them as nobles, sought their 
counsel, and courted their favour.” That charge was also made by a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, who now repeats it by his cheers, and that’s a charge which 
I completely deny. (Hear, hear.) Shortly after the arriva! of Lord Clarendon 
in Ireland, when the state of that country was one occupying the daily attention 
of the Government, owing to the scourge of famine by which it was afflicted, he 
did receive a deputation, consisting of tive of the prelates of that Church appear- 
ing on the part of themselves and their brethren, who represented to him the 
lamentable condition of a great portion of the population, and suggested reme- 
dial measures. They were received with that attention which their character 
and the subject entitled them to; and considering the influence which 
they must possess in a country like Ireland, he did look for their counsel, and 
did say that he should be happy to receive any suggestions they might have 
to offer respecting practical measures of relief. (Hear, hear, hear.) Sir, 
the honourable gentleman then charges my nobl: friend with the following, 
that * on the visit of her Majesty to that kingdom the same prelates were pre- 
sented to the Queen as if they were nobles,and precedence was given them over 
the nobility and dignitaries of the National Church.” On the occasion referred 
to the prelates were presented to her Majesty, and received an answer from her 
Majesty, but they did not take precedence of any dignitary of the Protestant 
Church ; they took the same place with reference to the University and Corpo- 
ration of Dublin which they had when George IV. visited Ireland. (Hear.) 
They were all received by her Majesty on the throne, immediately before the 
levee, together with the Presbytery and a deputation of the Society of Friends 
(as we understood). But I presume the hon. gentleman has in mind that 
celebrated entrée to which reference has been made. I am unwilling to waste 
the time of the House, but I feel it right that the facts of the case should 
appear in their proper light. The dignitary who had the responsibility of 
regulating the proceedings connected with that levee was the Lord Chamberlain, 
who was a member of the Free Church of Scotland, and was not, therefore, 
a very likely person unduly to favour the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church. (** Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) Theact was done by an officer of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, who was sent over to arrange matters connected with 
the levee: he was put in communication with Mr. Willis, a gentleman of the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s household, and this is the statement which he has made :— 








The Castle of Dublin, January, 2, 1851. 
My Lord,—In reply to your Excellency’s inquiry relative to the private entrée list published 
in the Dublin Gazette of the 7th of August, i849, wherein “the Most Rev. Dr. Murray” is 
described as * Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dubiin,” I have to state that I submitted for 
approval a list of the private entrée, and from recollection, and to the best of my belief, in 
ocuer to designate more fully the Most Rev. Dr. Crolly and the most Rev. Dr. Murray, their 
names were written by me in that list as ** Roman Catholic Primate," and ‘ Roma. Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin."’ In transcribing this list for the Gazette (owing to the extreme pres- 
sure of business (laughter), there having been in three days nearly 5000 persons signifying 
their intention of coming te Court, and requiring immediate attention), I must have inad- 
vertently, and contrary to custom, copied the names of the Roman Catholic prelates as desig- 
nated in the submitted list, and published in the Gazette. (Laughter.) 1 have the honour 
to be, my Lord, your Excellency'’s obedient humble servant, 
FREDERIC WILLIS, Gentleman Usher. 





His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, &c. 


(The reading of this document elicited loud cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear,” ‘ Oh, oh,” 
from all sides of the House.) Lord Clarendon knew nothing whatever of the 
titles employed on that occasion. I knew nothing of them. Let the House un- 
derstand that the entrée was not given on that occasion: it was given the year 
before. I admit that this designation of the Roman Catholic Primate and Arch- 
bishop on that occasion was most improper; and, if any share of the responsi- 
bility rests upon me, I am willing to bear any censure which the House may im- 
pose upon me. (Loud ironical cries of “‘ Hear, hear.”) But is this single 





miserable fact (“ Oh, oh,” and “ Hear, hear”) to be the argument by which the 
assertion is supported, that it has been the habitual practice to violate the law, 
and to designate the Roman Catholic prelates by titles to which they have no 
claim? The hon. gentleman who last addressed the House says that the Roman 
Catholic prelates were received by her Majesty by those titles which are com- 
plained of. I know not whether he was there. He says that I had the honour 
of being near her Majesty at that time. It is true that I had that honour, and 
that I witnessed with delight the impartial and condescending manner with 
which she received all denominations of her subjects—(Loud cheers) ;—and I 
will say, also, the universal loyalty which pervaded all classes of the people— 
(Hear) ;—and I saw with satisfaction the venerable prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church addressing her Majesty, not under titles prohibited by law, but assuming 
titles in strict conformity with the law —(Hear)—viz. ‘ We, the undersigned 
Catholic archbishops and bishops of the Catholic Churchin Ireland.” But the 
hon. member for Buckinghamshire was not satisfied with making two errors; 
he goes on to state, that ‘“‘the Government offered the office of visitor to the 
Queen’s College to Dr. Cullen, the Pope’s delegate, and pseudo Archbishop of 
Armagh ; and to Dr. M‘Hale, the pseudo Archbishop of ‘tuam.” Now, if the 
hon. member merely meant that the office of visitor to the colleges was offered 
to these two dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, he was quite right; and 
here I say again I have no excuse to make for having offered the office of visitor 
to these two archbishops; but if he means to say that the appointment was 
actually made, as has been stated by Mr. Bowyer, under the titles of ** Arch- 
bishop of Armagh ” and ** Archbishop of Tuam,” he states what is not the fact. 
The statement is entirely destitute of a shadow of truth. (Hear, hear.) He 
proceeds to say, that ‘the whole question has been surrendered and resigned 
in favour of the Pope by the present Government ; and the Ministers who recog- 
nised the pseudo Archbishop of Tuam as a peer and a prelate, cannot object to 
the appointment of a pseudo Archbishop of Westminster, even though he be 
Cardinal. On the contrary, the loftier dignity should, according to their table 
of precedence, rather invest his eminence with a still higher patent of nobility, 
and permit him to take the wall of his Grace of Canterbury and the highest 
nobles of the land.” This recognition as a peer of the pseudo Archbishop 
of Tuam is one which I could hardly have supposed to originate with 
the honourable member for Buckinghamshire. It is the vulgar supposition, 
that, if you make a man a lord, you also make him a peer. (Hear, hear.) 
But here again, in point of fact and history, the honourable member is wrong, 
for these titles were held long before Lord Clarendon was Governor of ireland. 
On the 9th of January, 1845, Archbishop Crolly was designated as ** Lord Arch- 
bishop Crolly.” I think it was right to offer these titles of honour so long as 
the Roman Catholic prelates conformed to the laws under which they lived, and 
while they trenched on no privilege of the Established Church. But if there be 
censure, let it not fall on the present governor of Ireland, who has acted in a 
spirit of conciliation and of confidence in the great body of his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. It is upon such acts of courtesy shown by the Government 
that the whole fabric of the supposed acquiescence in the recent measure of the 
Court of Rome has been built. With respect to the title of cardinal, to which 
the honourable gentleman refers as one that is to justify Cardinal Wiseman in 
taking precedence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 1 may remind lim that 
the title of Cardinal is not entirely an ecclesiastical title. It is a title conferred 
by a foreign court ; and no such title, whether conferred by the Pope or auy 
other foreign sovereign, can be legally assumed by a British subject without the 
license of the Crown first given. Cardinal Wiseman has not applied to the 
Crown for a license to bear the title of Cardinal, and therefore he cannot enjoy 
in this country, by such title, and without such a license, any share ot precedence. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 will only, with respect to what has been said of the Archbishop 
of Tuam, take this opportunity of correcting a mistake to which currency 
has been lately given by a pamphlet published by the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans, with regard to the alleged reception by this House of a 
petition from Dr. M‘Hale, under the name of Archbishop of Tuam. 
He asserts, and the error has been adopted by Dr. Twiss in a most learned and 
able work, that the House did assent to the reception of this petition, on the 
ground that the assumption of such a title by Archbishop M‘Hale was not 
illegal. The fact is, that a division took place upon the question whetlier the 
petition so signed should be received or not, that a majority of this House de- 
cided that the petition should not be received, and that my noble friend (Lord 
John Russell) expressly stated his concurrence with the majority with whom he 
voted, in refusing to accept the petition, because they alleged it was an infrac- 
tion of the law, and Dr. M‘Hale had no right to assume the title of Archbishop 
of Tuam. But, sir, notice has also been taken of the confidential communica- 
tion which Lord Clarendon carried on with the Pope in 1848. I am honoured 
by Lord Clarendon with the fullest information on that subject, which I couid 
read to the House if it were necessary. (Loud cries of * Read.”) With regard 
to one part of the charge to which that letter reterred—that it was addressed to 
Archbishop Murray, of Dublin—I thought that had been completely abandoned. 
I need only say that the address of the letter as published is to Archbishop 
Marray, of Dublin, but that these words are # complete fabrication—that not 
one word of them was written by Lord Clarendon ; it was a fabrication of those 
who published it, I believe, at Rome, where it appeared with the superscription. 
(Sir George Grey then read the following extracts trom the letter which he had 
received trom Lord Clarendon :—] 

In the autumn of 1847 the Board of Presidents sitting in Dublin were occupied in framing 
the statutes for the colleges. 1 was in constant communication with them, and I also sought 
the advice of ditferent persons whose knowledge and experience might aid in rendering 
the statutes complete, and thereby fulfilling the intentions of the Government which had 
founded the colleges, and the Legislature which had sanctioned them. I was also most 
anxious to remove the charge of * godlessness’’ which had been brought against the colleges 
in England, and eagerly adopted by the enemies of those institutions in Ireland; and I, more- 
over, thought it a solemn obligation that the moral training and religious instruction of the 
students frequenting the colleges should be guarded with the most scrupulous care. I accord- 
ingly consulted several clergymen of different denominations, and, among others, Dr. Nichol- 
ton, the Coadjutor-Archbishop of Corfu, who had just arrived in Ireland, and, having passed 
some time at Kome on his way, was cognizant of all the unfounded rumours current there 
respeeting the colleges which had led to the condemnation of them by the Pope; and, as he 
was shortly to return to Rome, I was glad of the opportunity to show him how the interests 
of religion and morality were guaranteed for all denominations alike (by the appointment of 
deans of residence and the establishment of licensed boarding-houses, &c.), and, conse- 
quently, the utter falsehood of the report that the colleges had been established for the purpose 
of undermining the Roman Catholic religion. . . 2. «© «© ss 2 © we When the 
statutes were completed and agreed to, Dr. Nicholson was about to return to Corfu by the way 
of Rome, and I willingly gave him an extract trom them which related to moral discipline and 
religious instruction, in the belief that it was the best mode of communicating the truth to the 
Pope, and of confuting the most unjustifiable misrepresentations made to him; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I was desirous to effect this, because the condemnation of the col- 
leges by the Pope was likely to deprive many of the Roman Catholic youth of Ireland of the 
advantages offered to them by the Legislature. 1 wished, therefore, that he should know and 
consider the precautions taken, in order that he might become aware of the errors pon which 
his condemnation had been founded. If 1 had been capable of seeking any toreign sanction to 
a matier of domestic arrangement, 1 should have employed ditierent means for the purpose, 
and have referred the statutes to the Pope while they were being framed ; but, in March, 1848, 
they were completed, and copies of the same ‘extract ’’ that was given to Dr. Nicholson 
were likewise placed in the hands of several spiritual authorities of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian denominations. Previously tothe departure of Dr. Nichol- 
son, I consented, at his request, to write him a private letter, which should serve, if neces- 
eary, as a guarantee that the ‘‘ extract" he took with him was genuine; and that when the 
list of visitors was framed, Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of the same rank as Protestants 
should be selected. I have been blamed for the terms in which 1 expressed myself with respect 
to the character and judgment of the Pope; but 1 sincerely thought what | then said, and 
similar opinions were then entertained of him not only in England but throughout Europe; 
for, at the beginning of 1848, he was universally regarded as an enlightened reformer, who, 
with great boldness, and in the face of many foreign and domestic difficulties, was determined 
to act upon his own conviction of what wasjust and right. And, with respect to the care 
taken to preserve the faith and morals of Roman Catholic students, I said nothing in my 
letter to Dr. Nicholson which, mutatis mutandis, 1 did not also say to the spiritual authori- 
ties of different denominations in Ireland, to whom it was quite satisfactory. 

(Signed) CLARENDON. 


The alteration made in the superscription of that letter was not made by Arch- 
bishop Murray, and I need not say that it was not made by the consent of Lord 
Clarendon. I come next to what passed between Lord Minto and his Holiness 
the Pope. I mention this charge, because it has been distinctly reiterated by 
the honourable member for Sheftield, who, notwithstanding the denial which has 
been given elsewhere, has charged Lord Minto with having had a direct commu- 
nication with the Pope with respect to the intended promulgation of the docu- 
ment. The evidence, if I understand him rightly, is a letter which he said that 
he had seen from a gentleman well known here in England—a gentleman 
formerly a member of the Church of England, who had become a convert to the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church—the Abbé Hamilton, who said that he 
met Lord Minto coming out from his reception by the Pope, in the ante- 
chamber, and that Lord Minto there volunteered the statement that the Pope had 
given him a full account of the intended establishment of the hierarchy in En- 
gland, and that “I have told him that that concerns exclusively the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is a matter with which the English Government could not 
wish to have any concern.” I am rather surprised at the existence of a letter of 
that kind, and that it should have been seen by the honourable member for 
Sheffield, forno doubt a correspondence had taken place between Lord Minto 
and the Abbé Hamilton. The Abbé Hamilton wrote to Lord Minto, when 
information reached Rome of the feeling excited in this country, to attempt to 
recall the remembrance of Lord Minto to a conversation which he had with him 
at Rome, in which the Abbé says that he endeavoured to induce Lord Minto to 
use his influence with the Pope to counteract the influence of those who were 
then endeavouring to get this letter apostolic issued, the Abbe believing that Lord 
Minto had been informed of the intention to promulgate this letter. Lord Minto 
wrote in reply that he had no recollection of any such conversation having 
occurred, though he was not unaware of some intention to confer episcopal rank 
on Dr. Wiseman, he being already of episcopal rank in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and having been residing in this country as a vicar apostolic, That in- 
formation was derived from a source familiar to the member tor Surrey, but not 
from the Pope himself. Lord Minto had not, during his residence in Rome, nor 
down to the publication of the bull, any knowledge of the intended organisation 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and the publication of the Papal bull took no 
one more by surprise than himself. His Lordship wrote to the Abbé Hamilton, 
saying that that showed that he had no information on the subject when in 
Rome. As there was this distinct statement made by the hon. member for 
Sheffield, I thought it necessary to state what has taken place on the subject, A 
great deal has been said about former speeches of my noble friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury. But these speeches, when they were made, had no reference to 
the state of things that now exists, and he did not then anticipate that the Court 
of Rome, being on the friendly terms which it appeared to be upon with this 
country, would have taken this advantage of acts done or language held years 
ago. But, with reference to the specific subject that has occasioned this debate 
and discussion—on that subject a question was asked my noble friend by the 
hon, member for the University of Oxford, and in clear and unambiguous terms 
he stated that no such proposition had been made to him; and he stated, more- 
over, that if such a proposition were made to him as that which is now before us, that 
it would not receive the consent of the Government. (An ironical cheer from Col, 
Sibthorp.) The hon. gentleman seems to think that is not a fact. I say that 
a distinct statement was made that such & measure as has emanated from the 











Pope would not be acceptable to this country; and I say that after such a de- 
claration, those who were acting as advisers to the Pope on that occasion did not 
act the part of honest men in setting up a plea of complicity on the part of the 
Government, on words such as I have described, and which afforded no pretext 
whatever for it. I will say one or two words with respect to the charge which 
has been made as to the inefficiency of the bill, though it is hardly necessary to 
do so after the speeches of my honourable friends the Attorney-General and the 
member for Oxford. The bill is founded on the principle of not interfering in 
the slightest degree with the freest exercise of the Roman Catholic religion in 
this country. It is founded on a perfect good faith with regard to those statutes 
and with regard to that policy which has guaranteed the free exercise of that 
religion without hindrance or molestation in this country. But it does meet, as 
my honourable friend has shown, the question which has arisen, and the act 
which has been committed by the Pope; and I think it places an effectual check 
on that which has given just offence, and has been rightly complained of as an 
insult and an injury by the people of this country. The Pope’s apostolic 
brief constituted Dr. Wiseman Archbishop of Canterbury, giving him, in that 
capacity, jurisdiction over suffragan bishops deriving their titles either from 
ancient sees or other cities or towns in the United Kingdom. The bill says, 
and if passed into law the act of Parliament will say, that there shall be no 
Archbishop of Westminster and no such bishops as the Pope has attempted to 
constitute, unless by law—not by a bull or decree of the Pope, but by a decree 
of the united Parliament of this kingdom, assented to by King, Lords, and 
Commons. (Hear.) The Pope again goes on, and, in assuming the widest 
sovereignty over the country, he proceeds to give jurisdiction to the bishops so 
constituted. The bill says that any act done by these bishops in the exercise 
of that authority so conferred by the Pope shall be null and void. The Pope 
says that any act done by any one, not even excluding the authority of Par- 
liament, who shall attempt to interfere with that edict, shall be null and void. 
The bill says that whatever act is done by those bishops under these titles and in 
pursuance of this prohibited authority shall be null and void. Tha Pope invites 
the wealthy to contribute to the endowment of these sees; the bill enacts that 
if these sees are endowed under the title and description conferred upon them by 
the Pope, that the endowment shall not enure in their favour. The member for 
Buckinghamshire says that the bill does not go far enough, because it ought to 
settle once for all the relations between the Roman Catholic subjects ot 
the Crown of England and the Pope. It may be very desirable 
that such a settlement should take place; but let me caution those 
who support the honourable gentleman, and who are honestly anxious 
to see a check placed on the ambition of the Court of Rome, and the 
exercise of its undue and illegal authority—let me caution them not 
to reject practical measures. I cannot agree with the honourable gen- 
tleman that this is the most fitting and suitable time or opportunity for at- 
tempting to accomplish the object to which he refers. Let me also caution the 
honourable gentleman against running away with the notion that it is so easy to 
accomplish his object; without knowing distinctly the mode in which he and 
those who agree with him think that it should be accomplished. There are two 
ways that we may adopt. We may re-enact penal statutes, but I believe that the 
country would repudiate that course. There is another, which, bearing in mind 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, it may be desirable, it may be politic to 
enter on ; but let me ask hon. gentlemen who sit behind the hon. member for 
Buckinghamshire, whether they are disposed to reject this measure in pursuit 
of another which may bear them further into the question of the ecclesiastical 
arrangement in Ireland than they are disposed to go? (Hear, hear.) But I 
admit that an Act of Parliament is not the only, I will say the best security of 
the Protestant religion and faith in this country. I should deeply regret, indeed, 
if I felt any serious alarm with regard to those principles which 1 believe are 
justly dear to the great majority of the Protestants of this country. I 
have no doubt that it may be difficult to draw up any act of Parlia- 
ment: for though I have no doubt that if this bill passes, the loyalty of 
the Roman Catholics will lead them implicitly to obey it, yet the 
history of past times, and of this country particularly, shows the inge- 
nuity with which, especially by ecclesiastics, the iaw may be defied. Therefore 
I will not rely on any law for meeting the designs with which the ambitious 
schemes of the Court of Rome may be promoted by its advisers. But my real 
feeling of security for the religion of this country against such an encroachment 
and aggression on the part ot Rome, consists in that national demonstration of 
feeling which, during the last three months, has been going on with noble zeal 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. The hon. member for Shetfield 
called it a burst of puritanical hatred against the Pope. I deny that the feel- 
ings manifested and expressed can be justly in any degree characterised by the 
terms he has employed. That national demonstration of sentiments has had a 
deeper and a holier object. It has consisted of a national protest—for it cannot 
be called anything else—concurred in by men of various religious denominations, 
and wholly unconnected with the Established Church, against what they 
believe to be the first attempt made since the Reformation to re-impose 
the yoke struggled against so nobly by our Catholic forefathers before 
the Reformation, and which, at the Reformation, the wisdom and the 
vigour of our ancestors cast off for ever. They say that they were 
not prepared, in consequence of the new aggression on the establish- 
ment of this hierarchy, to return again into the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church. I believe that this feeling is founded upon a grateful apprecia- 
tion of those blessings which, since the time of the Reformation, have been en- 
joyed in thiscountry. I have no fear of the issue between the ambition of Rome 
and the Protestant feeling of this country. (Cheers.) I do not speak of Protest- 
ant ascendancy. I must say, in reference to the charges brought against the 
Protestants of this empire, that, having seen the large number of addresses pre- 
sented to her Majesty, complaining of the Papal aggression, and entreating, on 
the part of the public, that it may be resisted, there has, with some few and rare 
exceptions, been a full and fair recognition of the right of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, equally with any other denominations in the country, to the 
fullest and most unrestricted exercise of their religion. 1 think that the lan- 
guage in which the national spirit was expressed, and the remonstraces uttered, 
cannot have failed to penetrate deeply into the recesses of the Vatican. I enter- 
tain the fullest confidence, that it will there have dispelled the vain delusion, 
founded on the unhappy secession of a large number, no doubt, but still, compara- 
tively a small number, of the clergy of the Established Church, and the still 
more insignificant number of the lay members of that Church, to Rome, and 
the vain imagination founded on what we must call that unhappy 
secession, that this empire will be led again to submit to the Court of Rome, 
and to return to that power which claims universal domination over the whole 
of Christendom. 1 will not express the slightest feeling of censure or reproach 
towards them. I agree with the honourable member ior Oxford in thinking that 
on taking that step after having formed the connexion, they have only taken a 
straighttorward and a manly course, in refusing, after they had adopted the 
principles of Rome, to continue members of, and to express attachment to, a 
church which it then became their duty to undermine. They must appear in 
their proper light and true proportion, not, as is vainly supposed, the earnest of 
a coming change, as the first fruits of a national apostacy, but let it appear that 
they have gone from us because they were at variance with the principles and 
deep connexion of the great body of the Established Church. (Cheers.) What- 
ever may be the effect of this measure, if passed into a law, this I believe, the 
people of this country are determined now, more than ever, to hold fast by 
those blessings which were guranteed to them in this country at the Reforma- 
tion, and which have been handed down to us through successive generations, 
and through various vicissitudes— blessings of which we, the present generation, 
are the responsible administrators, and which we, with God’s blessing, are de- 
termined to transmit to our posterity. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. P. Howarp moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Lord J. RusseLt opposed the motion. On Friday night he was asked to state 
the details of the bill; but now, if that motion were carried, it must be a consi- 
derable time before the House saw the bill. If the whole principle was to be 
discussed on the second reading, and the bill was to be again discussed in com- 
me he did hope that the House would not agree to the motion of the hon. 
member. 

Mr. Rocus, Mr. M. Gipson, and other members made an appeal to Lord J. 
Russell in favour of the motion. 

A division took place, when the numbers were— 

For the adjournment ee ee ee o- 59 
Againstit .. os ee ee ee 364 
Majority against the adjournment 

Mr. RocueE repeated the motion of adjournment. 

Lord J. Russet said, that, as the opinion of the House had been very clearly 
expressed, he would adjourn the debate till Wednesday. 

Mr. C. ANsTEY moved for leave to bring in a bill for the repeal of all enact- 
ments against the religious profession or discipline of the Roman Catholics. 

Sir R. Ineuts briefly opposed the motion, which 

Sir G. Grey also declared to be inopportune. 

— BERESFORD moved that the motion be adjourned to that day six 
months. 

The House divided on this motion :— 

Ayes oe os oe ee 
Noes ee ee os ee ee es 
Majority against the motion ., ee +. ——140 
The introduction of the bill was consequently negatived. 
Adjourned at one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TveEspay. 

Their Lordships sat but a very short time, and the business introduced was 
contined to the reception of petitions against Papal Aggression, one of which 
from the county of Surrey, led to some observations from Lord ABINGER, W ho 
presented it. His opinion of the Government bill was, that it would be wholly 
imperative.—Adjourned. z 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvrspay. 
NEW MEMBER, 
Mr. Hatcuett (the Attorney-General for Ireland) took the oaths and his seat 
as member for Windsor. 


A great number of private bills were read a second time, amon rhi 
the Great Southern and Western (Ireland) Railway Bill. fete tee 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Mr. ADDERLEY asked the Under-Secretary for the Colonies whether he in- 
tended to lay on the table of the House the correspondence which had passed 
between himself and the Governor of the Cape, subsequently to the receipt in 
that colony of the orders in council empowering the governor and his legislative 
council to form a representative constitution ; and whether a petition had been 
transmitted to her Majesty from the inhabitants of Cape Town and other places 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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FINE ARTS. 
ART IN GERMANY. 
Tur elevated tone which modern German Art has assumed, and which 
has aroused the attention of all the schools in Europe, may be dated from 
the year 1810, when Cornelius joined Overbeck at Rome, and was speedily 
followed by Schadow, Veit, Schnorr, and others—having been expelled 
from the Academy at Dusseldorf under the same circumstances as Over- 
beck from that of Vienna, because they persisted in working from the 
life, contrary to the manner and precepts of their masters. 

Some time, of course, elapsed, after the secession of these students from 
the German schools, before the truth of their principles began to be ac- 
knowledged. It was at Rome, in 1820, that the regeneration was first 
declared, and the flame kindled which now burns with such ardour and 
purity at Dusseldorf, Munich, &c. 

The first frescoes were commissioned by Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the 
Prussian Consul ; and the artists chosen were Overbeck, Cornelius, Schadow, 
and Veit, whose subsequent reputation, as well, perhaps, as that of 
painting in fresco itself, depended to a great extent on the execution of 
those works. Canova was the next to commission Veit, who executed 
several frescoes for him ; and the example was followed by the Marchese 
Massimi, who enriched his villa by the works of Overbeck, Cornelius, 
Koch, Fuhrich, and Schnorr. 

The painstaking students with whom the modern movement origi- 
nated, went at once to the commencement of art, and were so charmed 
with the simple devotion of its ancient professors antecedent to Raffaelle, 
that many of them were content to remain with them. Of the results 
which have been arrived at by such a course of study in the German 
schools, we give our readers a selection, each characteristic of the style 
of the eminent masters whom they represent. 

Our first Engraving, by Frederick Guillaume Schadow, the director 
of the Academy at Dusseldorf, one of the finest compositions, and 
perhaps the finest of the school over which he presides, is the parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins. Schadow was born at Berlin in 1789, 
and made his first studies in that city under his father and Weitsch, 
the Court painter. In 1810 he went to Rome. In 1827 he assumed the 
directorship of the Academy of Dusseldorf, and since then has con- 
tributed much to the growing esteem in which that school is held. 

Schadow and his pupils have adopted anew method of painting, 
which they believe to have been that of the ancient Venetians, They 
commence the picture in a monocrome or grey colour, and finish it with 
glazings. 

The next Engraving is by Augusté Hopfgarten. The subject is 





* THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS.—PAINTED BY F. G. 








SCH ADOW,. 


“Ruth and Naomi.” The old Naomi having lost her two sons, sad 
and resigned, is returning with her daughters-in-law to the country of 
Juda. Orpahis leaving them to return unto her people ; but Ruth will 
not abandon her mother-in-law, in spite of her entreaties. 

The poetry and dignity associated with this subject speak stronger 
than language. The noble and severe style of the German schooi ac- 
cords well with the sacred writings in their sublime simplicity. The 
characters are admirably rendered, and great knowledge is shown in the 
execution of the draperies. Hopfgarten was born at Berlin in 1807, 
and studied in the Academy, and, later, in the atelier of Wach, of whom 
he is one of the most distinguished pupils. There is no analogy, how- 
ever, between their styles. In 1827 he went to Italy, where he remained 
till 1833, and has since exercised his talents in his native city with much 
zeal and success. He is a good colourist. 

The third Engraving is from a fine picture by Edouard Bendeman, re- 
presenting Jeremiah among the ruins of Jerusalem. This picture is, per- 
haps, as full of grandeur and majesty as any of the present epoch. The 
talent of Bendeman is of a high order, and exercised in its proper sphere. 
Bendeman was born at Berlin in 1811, and, being the son of a wealthy 
banker, has, therefore, enjoyed advantages which fall to the lot of but 
few distinguished members of his profession. At the age of twenty-one 
he produced his well-known picture of “ The Captive Jews ;” and, two 
years after, the “ Jeremiah ” which is the subject of the Engraving. 

(To be continued.) 


BALANCES OF PuBLIC MoNEY IN THE EXCHEQUER.—The ba- 
lances of public money in the Exchequer on the 5th of January, 1850. amounted 
to £9,748,539, and on the 5th of January, 1851, to £9,245,876. The amount 
issued to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt within the 
year was £2,333,266. The Exchequer bills issued for the payment of supply 
bills amounted to £17,703,830. The total amount of advances for local works, 
under various acts of Parliament, including £1,241,896 for drainage in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and for railways, union workhouses, distressed unions, &c., 
in Ireland, was £1,935,662. Of this amount, £1,189,359 was repaid, making the 
excess of advances over repayments £746.330. 

A new hotel is about to be built at Boston, United States, six 
stories high, with a dining-hall containing 5625 square feet, and other rooms, to 
the number of 200, in due proportion. 

David Robert Ross, Esq. (formerly M.P. for Belfast), has been ap- 
peteiee AeemnEED-ayvemaee of Tobago, in the room of Major Lawrence Greme, 

eceased. 

Samuel Allan Wilmont, Esq., Attorney-General of New Bruns- 
wick, has been appointed Puisne Jndge of the Supreme Court in that colony, in 
place of W. Carter, Esq., appointed Chief Justice; and Aston Davoren, Esq., 
has been appointed Chief Justice at St. Christopher's. 
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JEREMIAH AMONG THE RUINS OF JERUSALEM —PAINTED BY E, BENDEMAN. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION.—“ SCANDAT,” PAINTED BY A, SOLOMON, 








HOUSE OF COMMONS.—T: 
(Continued from page 123.) 


in South Africa, praying her Majesty’s sanction to the heads of a constitution 
embodied in that petition ? 

Mr. Hawes suid that the correspondence in question would be laid before the 
House as soon as possible, but at present it wonld be highly inconvenient. 
With regard to the petition, he might say that it was only on Saturday that it 
had been received. 

Mr. ADDERLEY gave notice that he would move for the papers that had been 
refused. 


ESDAY. 


CEYLON COMMISSION. 

Mr. Battute rose to ask the Under-Secretary of State of the Colonies if it was 
the intention of the Government to oppose the motion of which notice had been 
given, that the evidence taken by the Ceylon Committee should be printed ? 
Whether it is the intention of the Government to lay upon the table of the 
House the report of the Royal Commission which was sent to Ceylon in conse- 
quence of an address from the House of Commons in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, as well as the evidence taken before the Commissioners ? 

Mr. Hawes said that it was impossible to lay before the House the papers 
which the hon. member asked for, as a court-martial was speedily to be heid on 
Captain Watson, and it would be unfair to publish those papers beforehand. 

Mr. Bariure then asked the Speaker whether, the evidence having been in its 
entire state submitted to a committee of the House, the document was not to 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


| better off as regards prices than they had been under Protection, but reminding 


the House that he had never denied but that the time of transition would be a 
time of pressure. The duration and degree of pressure of that transition 


| period would depend upon the uncertain contingency of the seasons and the 


| 
| 


crops, and he cited the phenomena in the corn trade on which the 
ministerial calculations that the crisis would not be of long duration had 
been based. No donbt many miscalculations had been made, and it was curious 
that the great quantity of corn imported had come from quarters from whence 
little or no grain had been expected. The state of France at thismoment, how- 
ever, showed that the present agricultural distress was not occasioned by the 
importation of grain, seeing that in the country in question—protective, and 
not Free-Trading, exporting and not importing, as it was—at least an equal de- 
gree of agricultural pressure prevailed. The present low prices, indeed, he con- 
sidered to be exceptional and accidental, caused by the abundant crop of 1849 
and the bad quality of last year’s harvest. As regarded animal food, he read 


| statements shewing the increasing demand for that article of agricultural pro- 


be considered as being in possession of the House, and whether they were not | 


therefore entitled to its production? Also, whether, as a member of the House, 
whose character had been impugned, this was not a question of privilege, and 


whether he had not on that ground also a right to ask for the production of | 


these documents ? 

The Speaker said, that, with regard to the first question, it depended entirely 
on the mode in which the papers in question had been laid before the committee. 
If they had been produced in a formal manner, and entered regulariy in the 
minutes, they were certainly in the possession of the House, and it was a breach 
of privilege for any Government department to withhold them ; but if they had 
not been laid formally before the committee, the governmental department in 
which they were could produce them or not at their own discretion. With re- 
gard to the second question, it was not a question of privilege, but one to be de- 
cidéd by a motion of the House. 


THE FRANCHISE. 

Sir J. WatMstey asked Lord J. Russell whether it was the intention of her 
Majesty's Ministers to take any steps during the present session to extend the 
right of voting for members of this House to other portions of the adult male 
population of these realms than those now in possession of the elective franchise 
under the provisions of the Reform Act; or whether there was any intention to 
amend the deficiencies of the Reform Act of 1832 ? 

Lord J. Russett.—Sir, in answer to the two questions of the hon. gentleman, 
I can say, in the first place, that it is not the intention of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to take any steps in the present session to extend the right of voting for 
members to sit in this House. (Laughter.) With regard to the second question,f 
whether there is any intention to amend the deticiencies of the Reform Act o 


1832, I have on a previous occasion expressed my opinion to the House that | 0 , x . M 
| as ruinous the notion of a national rate, which Mr. Disraeli had hinted at. 


there were certain amendments to the Reform Biil which I thought it was de- 


sirous to make, with a view to the extension of the franchise. (Hear, hear.) I | 


s‘ill retain that opinion, and I shall certainly carry it ont when I think the pro- 
per time has arrived for doing so. (Laughter.) 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 





duce in markets exclusively supplied by home breeders, and urged the ad- 
vantages indubitably springing to agriculture from such an increase in con- 
sumption. Turning thence to Protectionist admissions of present prosperity, 
he quoted Mr. G. F. Young’s acknowledgment, that, with plenty of food, 
wages had not in any material degree fallen; and then, resting his 
argument upon Poor-Law statistics, he showed the diminution under Free 
Trade of pauperism and the cost of pauperism, adding household calcula- 
tions to prove the decreased expenditure in provision of a working man’s 
family, and the increased balance which he was able to lay out upon articles 
and comforts other than actual necessary food ; deducing on the whole the in- 
ference, that, even in purely agricultural districts, where wages might have 
slightly fallen, the prices of food had diminished in a still greater ratio. Ad- 
dressing himself then to the general subject of agricultural distress, he denied 


| that that distress was so general as had been represented —affirmed that in Scot- 


land great competition for farms was taking place—stated that in districts where 
corn rents were paid those rents were rising, and adduced instances of estates 
having been valued under Free Trade at as high rates as under Protection. 
Applying himself specifically to Mr. Disraeli’s complaints, he contended that 
the tobacco grievance was untenable, showing that the crop was an uncertain 
and gambling one, enlarging upon the moral and fiscal evils which the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco here would introduce; and proved that permission to grow 
it would be no great boon to the agricultural interest, because, although 
£4,000,000 was raised by duties on tobacco, the actual value of the leaf 
was only £500,000. As to sugar, if it could be made from beet-root, he 
would be ready ‘to remove all restrictions compatible with the safety of the 
revenue. Then, with respect to the malt-tax, the consumer, and not the farmer, 


| except so far as he was a consumer, defrayed the impost, the indirect injury 


arising to agriculture from the check given to the growing of barley being very 
trifling indeed. Then came the local burdens grievance. But, in talking of the 
owners of land, Mr. Disraeli had failed to discriminate between land used for 
agricultural and land used for commercial or other purposes. Viewed in this 
way, the fallacy of the proposition, that agriculture contributed seven millions 
out of the twelve of local taxation, was at once made clear. The fact, too, was, 
that the proportion of land devoted to tillage was yearly diminishing, while the 
quantity devoted to purposes of commerce was yearly increasing. As for the 
reproach that the currency law of 1844 had restricted the application of capital 
to land, he appealed to the events of the last few years to prove how abundant, 
how over-abundant, in some people’s opinion, capitai had been; and denounced 
i The 
right hon. gentleman then proceeded to ask iuow the Protectionist party in- 
tended to supply such a vacuum as ‘would be caused in the revenue by the 
demolition of tobacco duties, malt duties, and a great amount of direct taxation ; 


| and concluded by referring to tigures, proving, that, within the last ten years, 


taxation had been actually reduced by £5,000,000, while the revenue had contem- 


| poraneously risen in nearly the same proportion, and the manufacturing districts 


| enjoyed the utmost presperity. 


Mr. DisRaELt then proceeded to move the resolution of which he had given 
notice :—** That the severe distress which continues to exist in the United | 
Kingdom among that important class of her Majesty’s subjects the owners ana 
occupiers of land,and which is justly lamented in her Majesty’s Speech, renders 
it the duty of her Majesty’s Ministers to introduce, without delay, such measures 
as may be most effectual for the relief thereof.” Having adverted to the social 
anomaly of a country generally prosperous, but containing one important in- 
terest plunged in a chronic state of depression—an anomaly at present exhibited 
by the United Kingdom—he said it had been his intention to have brought for- 
ward evidence of the depressed state of the agricultural interest, but it became 
unnecessary for him to do so now that it was admitted in her Majesty’s Speech, 
and not disputed by any honourable gentleman on either side of the House. 
When Free Trade was first introduced in 1846, Sir Robert Peel said he anti- 
cipated that corn would not fall below its then price of 58s. 6d.; but last 
year they had heard the right honourable Baronet declare his belief 
that it was hopeless to expect that it would ever rise much above its then value, 
which was very far below the value in 1846. Experience proved the fallacy of 
the calculations upon which the House was induced to embrace the doctrines of 
Free Trade , but the Government would not be taught by experience, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have every year exceptional. Let the har- 
vest be great, or let it be small, prices were still low; and in either or every 
case the year was said to be exceptional. The hon. member for Westbury (Mr. 
Wilson) was ever ready with figures and arguments to prove that France could 
not send us a single quarter of wheat, and that the Americans would eagerly 
themselves devour all the produce of the valley of the Mississippi—that in fact 
orn could come from nowhere, and prices must rise. All these caculations and 
predictions proved fallacious, and it was therefore the more requisite for the 
House to see if it could not itself devise a remedy for a now-admitted evil. The 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to argue that the matter in hand was 
a farmer’s as well as a landlord’s question, and to contend against the 
arguments representing rent to be an arbitrary exaction, a sort of 
feudal palladium instead of what it was, an economic necessity. Recent 
legislation was tending to reduce the agricultural hierarchy to two classes 
—the proprietor and the peasant; and war was being made against 
the rural middle order—the best safeguard for, and the best result of, civiliza- 
tion. He hoped the House would understand the ground on which he stood. 
He was making no underhand attempt to bring back rrotection. If Protection 
was to be re-introduced, it must be done out of, not in the House. His present 
motion was being brought forward in consequence of the abolition of Protec- 
tion, for he was about to ask why the English farmer could not compete with 
the foreign cultivator? The reason was, the weight of taxation by which the 
former was hampered. Of the abstract amount of taxation so endured he did 
not complain. What he did complain of was, that the owners and occupiers of 
land were proportionally more heavily weighted than any other class, because 
taxztion had been adjusted to their shoulders during the existence of an artificial 
system ensuring them a good market tor their productions, but which system was 
now removed. Let them now, then, therefore, review our whole fiscal system. 
By customs, excise, and local burdens, we yearly raise near £50,000,000. Of 
this sum, a great portion was realised by forbidding the agriculturist to grow a 
certain crop. A great portion, two-thirds of the excise or inland revenue, was 
extrac’ed from one species of harvest raisei by the farmer; while seven out of 
the twelve millions of local burdens were extracted from the agriculturists’ 
pockets. The hon. gentleman then pr led to d trate that Britain, 
and particularly Ireland, was well fitted for growing tobacco, and to 
contend that, having protection for nothing he grew, the farmer ought to 
be at liberty to grow what he pleased. Turning to the malt-tax, he 
asked with what fairness the farmer could be told not to depend upon his wheat 
crop, when the next growth to which he would naturally have recourse, that of 
barley, was loaded with a crushing weight of taxation, in the malt-tax? And 
then, addressing himself to local burdens as affecting the land, he recapitulated 
the attempts which he had made to introduce a reform into the system, and re- 
iterated his protest against the injustice of flinging a disproportionate share upon 
the shoulders of the land of burdens which, as they were raised for behoof of 
the general public, ought to be equally and impartially distributed over the 
whole of the general public. Tithes in their commuted shape was another 
agriculturist grievance—a passing one certainly—but meanwhile a severe local 
burden, because the money payment had been arranged upon a scale of prices 
which did not now exist; so that the farmer who to pay his tithe had formerly 
to sell seven quarters of corn had now to dispose of twelve. Well, but against 
all this it was urged that if the land were specially taxed in some respects, it was 
specially exempted in others. To a certain extent, he admitted those exemp- 
tions. He admitted that personal property paid more in probate and legacy 
duty than land; but out of the £1,200,000 raised under tlis head of revenue, 
£500,000 was paid by land in legacy duty, while all farming stock in 
trade was subject to both exactions. If farmers were exempted from the 
window-tax, so were shops; and as manufacturers paid no duty on their ma- 
chines—steam-engines, why should farmers pay taxes on their machincs— 
horses? Paying, then, virtually one-hulf of the customs, two-thirds of the ex- 
cise, and seven-twelfths of all local burdens, the wonder was, how, since Protec- 
tion had been swept away, the farmers had been able to get along at all. What 
were then, under these circumstances, the remedies which he demanded? He 
demanded justice. He demanded that the farmers be allowed to exercise unre- 
strictedly their industry, and that they be relieved from the unequal share of the 
public burdens which he had demonstrated that they bore. The farmers were 
told to employ more labour. Why, then, had they not their promised re- 
arrangement of the law of settlement? The farmers were told to em- 
ploy more «apital. Why, then, in 1844, had this Honse passed a financial 
measure, restricting and hampering the outlay of capital npon the Jand, 
and particulary the distribution of capital where capital was most re- 
quired. Such were the chief points of his case. As for specific measures of 
remedy, it was not his duty to propose them. He had stated the grounds upon 
which he demanded an equitable consideration for the land. He did not to- 
night appeal to actual measures; his resolution did not seek the adoption of any 
particular remedy ; but he did appeal to the Cabinet and the House to come to 
a specific conclusion, and to acknowledge that it was the duty of the governing 
powers of this country to raise and rescue one interest, depressed and suffering 
amid general prosperity, through the consequences of unjust and impolitic 
legislation. The hon. gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud cheers from the 
Opposigion benciies. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer tauntingly twitted Mr. Disraeli on the 
vague, purposeless, and hazy nature of his proposition, from which no results, 
good or bad, could flow. Ile then proceeded to defend his old vaticinations on 








the probable prices of wheat, showing that, up to 1849, the agriculturists were 


Mr. Hopson did not believe that the mannfacturing districts were in the state 
of prosperity which was asserted, and contended that the pension list should be 
reduced, our squadron withdrawn from the coast of Africa, and every effort 


| made to reduce the expenditure of the country. 


Mr. G. BERKELEY replied to many of the arguments of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and argued strongly in support of the motion. 

Mr. SANDARs also supported the motion, and remarked upon the fact that, 
according to the arguments of Free-traders, the distress in the country was to 
be attributed at one time to an abundant harvest, and at another to a scarce 
one. In 1848 our harvest was too great; in 1850 it was too small; and in each 
case it was said to be the cause of the depression under which the country la- 
boured. The hon. gentleman was for the most part inaudible in the gallery. 

Mr. W. Brown defended some Free-Trade statistics which he had used in the 
House in a speech last session, and which had been impugned by Mr. Disraeli. 

The Marquis of GkaAnBy moved the adjournment of the debate, which was 
agreed to, and it was arranged that the discussion should be resumed on Thurs- 
day next. 

SUNDAY TRADING. 
Mr. W. Wittt1aMs moved for leave to bring in a bill to prevent unnecessary. 
trading in the metropolis on Sunday. 

Mr. B. Wat objected to the introduction, at so late an hour, of a bill in 
favour of which there were not any metropolitan movements or petitions. 

Lord Duptsey Stuart thought it ungracious to refuse leave to introduce the 
bill. He knew it was desired by large bodies of the inhabitants of London. 

Mr. Wits briefly defended the measure. 
The House then divided— 
For bringing in the bill ee oo 
Against it ee 
Majority for the bill 
Leave was then given to bring in the bill, which was 
cond time on that day three weeks. 
The House rose at half-past twelve o’clock. 
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(The report of the Parliamentary proceedings is continued on page 130 of the 
Number with which this Supplement is published.] 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue Gallery in Pall-mall—that minor but interesting exhibition which 
acts as the harbinger of the coming artistic glories of the season—was 
this week thrown open, the private view having taken place on Saturday 
last. Without pretending to a first-rate place among the exhibitions of 
the season, the British Institution holds a respectable and interesting 
position, being a common medium for the display of the best works of 
minor artists, and the minor works, sketches and otherwise, of artists of 
the highest class and reputation. The pictures exhibited this year do 
not at best form an exhibition of more than average merit. There are 
few, or none, of startling talent or commanding importance ; but, on 
the other hand, many will be found of more than respectable merit, and 
pleasing, and, in some instances, showy, characteristics. Landscapes and 
small genre pictures form the majority. The few historic subjects are of 
ordinary merit ; and, perhaps, the greater number of thoroughly satis- 
factory specimens of art could be selected from the sketches and studies 
in oils, with which the walls are very profusely hung. 

Mr. Creswick keeps up his reputation as a thoroughly English painter 
of landscape. His “ England” (222)—a joint picture, the figures having 
been put in by Andsell—is a broad, bold expanse of open country, with 
plenty of air and driving cloud, but withal somewhat vague and indefi- 
nite in its characteristics. Mr. Linnell exhibits a picture which we have 
copied (167), “ A Woodman at his Labour,” in a pleasant forest nook. 
The picture, which is quaintly entitled “ Chips,” is full of fresh sylvan 
feeling. Mr. Lee’s “ Glen Lockey ” (155) is finely and carefully painted, 
but singularly unidealised. Mr. G. Stanfield contributes a mellow and 
broadly-tinted “ Welsh River Scene” (480). There is an apparent dawn- 
ing of mannerism in the style of handling, but the richness and trans- 
parency of the colouring, and the careful finish of the herbage, are con- 
spicuous. Two capital landscapes—both river scenes—are (441) by T. 
J. Soper, and (335) by Middleton. A strong feeling for quiet pastoral 
scenery, and skill and richness of brush in painting luxuriant vegetation, 
characterise both works. The family of the Williamses appear attaining 
to the dignity of clanhood. They muster ten strong in the Catalogue, 
and contribute by themselves quite a little gallery of more or less plea- 
sant and meritorious landscapes. 

Historical pictures and compositions of the higher and severer class of 
art are, as we have said, not many in number, and, with one or two 
exceptions, not remarkable in point of merit. 

Mr. Martin re-exhibits his Academy picture from Bulwer’s “ King 
Arthur.” It has been, if we mistake not, re-touched. The range of 
snowy mountains comes out with greater sharpness and more detined 
effect ; but the masses of purple cloud continue to give the picture its 
strange and characteristic effect. 

Mr. Martin’s d:sign for a picture, representing Moses viewing the 
Promised Land (370), is well ealculated to attract attention. The 
vast and shadowy panorama of Palestine is in the painter’s peculiar 
circular manner, spreading out in vast sweeps, like a great amphi- 
theatre—dim, hazy, and mystic in its indefinite grandeur. There is, 
perhaps, less trick of colour in the composition than in many of Mr. 
Martin’s paintings, and, on the whole, less extravagance in the con- 
ception. 

“Mr. F. Newenham’s “ Mary of Modena taking shelter under the 
Walls of Old Lambeth Church” (20), is one of the largest and most 
conspicuous pictures in the room, the figures being full-length. The sub- 
ject, however, has not a sufficiently objective character for the purposes 
of the artist. Mr. Newenham has produced a carefully-painted and ef- 
fective picture of a lady cowering beside a brick wall; but there is no- 
thing in the composition necessarily to indicate the personage and the 
event of history represented. In an historical work, a combination of 
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figures and an assemblage of details, characteristic and descriptive of the 
event delineated, and of no other, are absolutely necessary. These con- 
ditions Mr. Newenham has failed to observe, and the consequence is, that 
the picture, so far as regards historic pretension, is a failure. d 

Mr. Montaigne’s “ Edward and Eleanor ” (509) preserves the conditions 
in question ; but fails to give any interest, either by novelty of concep- 
tion or power of execution, to the oft-drawn exploit of the English 
Queen. Eleanor’s devotion is about as favourite a subject with painters 
as Sancho Panza and Moses with his gross of green spectacles; and the 
artist in the present case has only given us a rechaufiée of the reminis- 
cences and conventional ideas drawn from a score of works upon the 
same subject. 

Two associating pictures hang beside each other—Redgrave’s 
“ Ruined Hermitage,” 234, and W. E. Frost’s “ Sea Cave.” The first 
is a dainty piece of quiet woodland scenery—the foliage painted in 
with his peculiar spotty style of manipulation, occasionally adopted 
with success, and the sentiment of the picture solemn and sweetly 
sylvan. Were we to find a fault, it would be with the over-greeness of 
the general tone, not sufficiently mellowed by dark shadow on the one 
hand, or airy sky tints on the other. Mr. Frost’s “ Sea Cave” is te- 
nanted by one of his usual sea nymphs, painted with great delicacy and 
refinement, but somewhat feeble in effect. A long-continued habit of 
dealing with the same class of subject—that subject being one in- 
volving little variety, while it no doubt gives great facility of manipu- 
lation, tends sadly to the wearing down of the individuality of different 
pictures. The graceful but stereotyped nymphs of Mr. Frost, and we 
may add Mr. Uwins, are as like each other as monarchs’ heads upon 
the same coins—graceful always, but striking or suggestive never. 

To a picture hung in the close vicinity of those we have described, 
some of the above remarks may also fairly apply. Mr. Willis Maddox's 
“ Harem Scene” (233) is graceful, and painted with meritorious careful- 
ness ; but it lacks energy and individuality of expression. How often 
have we seen the soulless face of that fair Circassian lady, how often the 
woolly pate of her Nubian page ! 

Amongst the paintings of a mixed character, partially marine, par- 
tially figure-works, we have to mention Mr. T. Danby’s “ Poor Mariners” 
(77). This is a work of considerable performance, and of still higher 
promise. <A gale has just broken up, and the sun setting redly and an- 
grily in the sea, tips with fire the crests of the still tumbling waves, and, 
shining on the seaweed-clustered ledges of a desolate reef, illuminates a 
group of shipwrecked mariners. The execution of the picture is very 
vigorous and telling. There is possibly a little exaggeration in the 
fierceness of the sun's glare, but the light is introduced with a brilliantly 
transparent effect, and, as has been remarked, the rays follow you as you 
move from side to side of the canvass. The figures of the “* Poor Mariners” 
are also carefully drawn,‘and the posturing and grouping are free and na- 
tural. It is, however, in the lone, desolate sentiment which the picture 
inspires, that its merit chiefly lies. The key-stone of the idea is poetical ; 
and, when such is the case, the painting becomes suggestive—gaining 
upon the mind, and gradually pouring the full force of its story and the 
true significance of its sentiment upon the comprehension of the spec- 
tator. 

A picture, also of a semi-marine nature, not aspiring to the style of 
“ Poor Mariners,” but full of life and character, is (324) D. Macdonald's 
“ Plougastel Ferry-Boat.” There is a degree of Wilkieism in the treat- 
ment of the merry groups of Breton wenches and their rustic beaus ; 
while the pensive gravity of the young cavalry soldier leaning upon his 
horse adds a pleasing counterpoise to the broadly mirthful element in- 
forming the principal cluster of passengers. 

The purely marine paintings are numerous, but not above average 
merit. Perhaps the best is Mr. Jackson’s ** Wrecked Ship on the Welsh 
Coast” (301). The atmosphere is delightfully fresh and airy, as if the late 
gale had blown every vapour out of the pure, bright sky. “The twinkling 
ridges of angry water are painted with perfect truth to nature; and a 
sailor could not find a technical fault in the details of rigging of the da- 
maged ship—details which are also painted with signal off-hand dis- 
tinctness. 

Mr. Knell gives us (341) a fair average study of “ Dutch Craft 
Becalmed ;” and there are several respectable paintings of the same class 
in the Exhibition. 

The “ Port of Dort” (56), by Mr. T. S. Robins, is freshly and finely 
= the atmosphere breezy, and the sea creaming and tumbling 
gaily. 

C. A. Mornewicke’s (jun.) “Squall off the North Foreland” (250) 
shows appreciation of coast scenery, and a truthful rendering of the run 
of waves. 

Mr. J. Danby’s (441) “ Sunset off Arran” is not so happy. 

“A Frost Scene in Bristol Harbour” (142) has been cleverly painted by 
Mr. Branwhite, who is acquiring a speciality for this sort of effect. The 
cold grey haze of the frosty sky is excellent ; the cracked and splintered 
ice painted with great truth and skill; and the red glow of the fire 
lighted in the lee of the dismantled brig managed with considerable 
effect. ; 

A similar subject (334), “ An Old Frost-bound Mill,” shows similar 
general characteristics. 

There are few architectural subjects in the Exhibition. Mr. Roberts 
contributes the principal, “A View of the Portico of the Temple of 
Osiris, at Phile,in Nubia” (No. 62). This painting differs from other 
examples of Mr. Roberts’s Oriental subjects, inasmuch as the artist has 
faithfully copied the brilliantly coloured drawings inscribed by the art of 
Egypt, two thousand years ago, on the massive pillars and porticoes of 
the fane—the gay tints of these rude artistic efforts still preserving much, if 
not all, of their original lustre. The picture is an archeological and 
antiquarian, as well as artistic study. Mr. Roberts has managed the 
massive proportions of the building with corresponding breadth of treat- 
ment and firmness of hand. 

No. 355, “ The Cathedral of Huy, on the Meuse,” by W. N. Hardwick, 
is a fine, poetically painted picture, showing strong feeling for the pic- 
turesque features of the old Flemish town; while E. A. Goodall’s 
“ Cathedral Porch” (No. 6) is quite a gem of art, as applied to the deli- 
neation of the solemn-breathing gloom, and mingled rich and grotesque 
tracery of our great sacred Gothic palaces. The picture is a small 
cabinet one. The depth of shadow sleeping beneath the dark-browed 
ogive is splendidly given; while the worshippers kneel as motionless 
and silent as the grimly carved and elfin forms looking down upon them 
from the stone. Altogether, the sentiment of this cabinet gem is fine in the 
extreme. 

Not far from it hangs another of the flowers of the Exhibition, also a 
small cabinet picture, by F. Goodall—* The Grace” (No. 25). The 
scene is a cottage interior, peopled by a humble family group. The 
children are hushed to silence. The matron listens with downcast eyes, 
while the patriarchal grandfather offers thanks for the meal. The de- 
tails of this exquisite little work are as highly finished as the most deli- 
cate miniature; yet the individuality and expression are fully pre- 
served, while the sweet pensiveness of character which attaches to the 
work gives it an additional claim upon admiration. 

Another small picture, pretending to little save high finish, is (118) 
Mr. Le Jeune’s “ Study of a Boy.’’ 

Two female heads, studies (No. 369), by Frank Stone and (No. 361) 
by B. Buckner, are both graceful works. 

We have engraved Mr, A. Solomons’ “ Scandal” (28)—a promising sub- 
ject, treated with great liveliness and full of easily-read character. 

Among the landscapes we have also selected for the Engraver, this week, 
is Mr. Jutsum’s “ Moorland Stream ” (172)—a delightful reminiscence of 
upland scenery, and full of appreciation for the quiet beauty of tree, and 
mossy bank, and smoothly flowing river. 

Two of the best and most striking pictures in the Exhibition are 
painted upon subjects to a certain degree akin to each other—an eagle 
being in either case the hero of the canvass. In Mr. F. Taylor’s picture 
(50), the lord of the skies is a captive, chained, but tame, and devouring 
his daily allowance, in the midst of a group of Highland children. This 
excellent painting puts one very much in mind of Landseer. The story 
is boldy and effectively told. The little group of kilted youngsters, with 
their sister, seated on the heather, are painted with infinite truth and 
picturesqueness. Mr. Taylor has caught the thorough Celtic face, in its 
Highland variety. There is just such a family as he gives us in every 
bothy amid the glorious northern hills. The plumage of the captive is also 
excellently painted: you may almost persuade yourself that he is only pre- 
vented by his jesses from fluttering out of the canvass. Mr. Wolf, again (68), 
gives us the monarch of the birds free, and on his throne, a jagged 
pinnacle of topmost rock, towering into the serene regions of the 
higher air. How calm, and proud, and king-like the grand bird sits 
upon his unscaleable eyrie, the débris and feathers of his slaughtered 
prey scattered around him. The keen yellow eyes unflashing, and the 
strong wing furled, the monarch of the air rests in all the proud con- 
sciousness of safety. The feeling of vast height and perfect isolation is 
finely conveyed, but we could dispense with the company of wild 
ducks, cleaving the air even above the lord of the plumed creation. 
What right has a mere canard to be set over the head of an eagle ? 

Satire upon contemporary art does not very often find its expression 
on canvass and in oils; but Mr. T. Earle has made an exception to the 
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general rule, and given us a sly hit at the Early Christian Art School, or 
the Pre-Raffaellite Brotherhood, as the gentlemen in question love to 
designate themselves. Fancy a clean little Skye terrier, all sharpness 
and impudence, cocking his twinkling eye, and jerking up his expressive 
ear, in futile mental endeavours to fathom the mystery of the creation 
of a distorted China monster, endowed with the vague and hazy outline 
of a dog, which is set upon the floor before him. In the background 
we have indicated a reminiscence of Millai’s picture of last year, 
like a lightning safety-rod, conducting to itself the flash of satire 
struck out by the contrast of the real dog with the artificial one— 
“Nature and Art.” Mr. Earle’s clever skit excited much and ge- 
nuine amusement. 

Among the smaller genre pictures, a few deserve mention. There is 
Glass’s “ Flight—a Resting-place ” (129), introducing us to a stark moss- 
trooper fresh from an unsuccessful raid, and pulling up his blown and 
jaded horse at the summit of a pass. Scott’s well-loved border heroes 
crowd upon us as we gaze—* Johnnie Armstrong,” “ Dick o’ the Cow, or 
the “ Riever of Westburnflat.” A neighbouring picture gives promise, 
J. Drummond’s “ Edinburgh—Scene after the Battle of Prestonpans ” 
(130). The group of Highlanders sharpening their daggers is very clever 
and effective. Dehaussey’s picture of “ Vandyke and his Mistress” (301) 





is meritorious, but enfeebled by over-painting. Mr. J. Sant contributes | 


two studies ; one, the ‘* Historic Muse,” and the other “ Light,” both 
treated with great boldness of drawing and harmonious brilliancy of 
colouring. 


Holding a high place amid the paintings of its class, we may instance | 
Anthony’s Day in | 


Mr. Thomas’s carefully drawn and effective “ St. 
tome,” an unpretending but thoroughly satisfactory picture ; while Mr. 


Gilbert contributes a delightfully shrewd portrait of Sancho Panza | 


puzzling his brains to decide the knotty cases which came before him as 
Governor of Barataria. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CHARITY EVEN IN STARVATION.—HEROISM OF THE POOR SPITALFIELDS 
WEAVER. 

Witn a heavy heart the little girl had gone to herbed. A curtain 
hung upon a rope divided off a portion of the room, and here she 
slept. During the day the old mattress was rolled 
the wall endways, under a patchwork counterpane; for the bedstead it 
had belonged to had “gone” long since, just before her mother had died 
of a fever, three years ago. The weaver had been angry with his 
daughter because she would not use the bedstead he slept on, and give 
him the mattress. But she wouldn’t listen to him, saying he was getting 
old, and having always been a strange obstinate girl, she at last gained 
her point. 

By the light that glimmered in at the window, she crept under the 
scanty covering to try and sleep away her wretchedness. But her brain 
was too full of thought for her to rest ; and her father’s words kept rising 
to her mind, forcing the tears from her eyes. 
fled sob escaped from her ; and then starting up, she would listen, in fear, 
to see if her father had noticed it ; and she would hear the creaking of his 
bedstead and the rustling of the clothes as he seemed to writhe under 
the sound. 

At last, unable to rest, she rose silently and went to the window. In 
all the garrets round about the weavers’ lamps were burning with their 
dim red light, and the whizzing of the shuttle and the thumping of the 
batten sounded unearthly in the stillness of the night, like the groans of 
those that were still offering up to the labour that crushed them. “ God 
help them,” prayed the girl, as she glanced around her. 

“ And to-day was a holiday,” she added, after a moment’s silence ; 
“a day of pleasure, when the workshop was to have been closed, and 
the lamps for once grow wearied with merry-making. Oh! this dreadful 
poverty, that seizes hold of us whilst yet in childhood, placing its livery 
of rags upon us, so that the world should know whose slaves we are. 
Ah! we may struggle and struggle to cast off the curse, but it clings to 
us like a pestilence. As you walk the very streets, men point to our 
hollow cheeks, the brand set upon us by want. Women glance at each 
other’s rags, and she whose tatters are less worn, will be the mistress. 
Oh! that we could escape from this life of drudgery—even to change 
the tyranny would make life sweeter.” 

With her head resting on the window-sill, she turned her thoughts 
over in her mind. She racked and racked her brain till it throbbed 
again, to find some means to escape from the labyrinth of want she lived 
in. Now she would see some opening that was all at once to set her 
free ; but no sooner had she reached the spot, than some new difficulty 
would hedge her in again, and force her thoughts back into their old 
path once more. 

The old weaver was a strange sort of being. Although so deep in 
poverty, that he looked upon his very sleep as so much time lost, still he 
was obstinate on the only point that had any likelihood of bettering 
his fate. No! as long as he could stand to his work, his daughter should 
never leave him. Once, a friend of his had told him that he thought a 
place out at service could be got for his girl, and had most urgently be- 
sought the old man to let her go. Kitty herself had added her entrea- 
ties. They spoke of their poverty—how cruelly it nipped them; and, 
drawing a bright picture of the future, begged of him to give his consent. 
The old man had listened to them in silence till they had finished. Then 
taking from a shelf a roll of old memoranda, so brown with dust, that 
it looked like unbarked wood ; he took from it a paper so time-worn, 
that, as he unfolded it, it seemed almost like lace-work. It was the pass- 
port of his ancestors—those who had fixed their home in this country 
when persecution had driven them from their own. 

“ Look,” he said, pointing to the date, “it’s nearly two hundred years 
since this paper was written on. It’s a long time, two hundred years. 
My father valued this old tattered paper as much as his father had. It 
isn’t worth a farthing—ay, not that—and yet he prized it as if it held to 
him some rich inheritance. And so it did,” he added, proudly, “ it was 
the title-deed that gave to him a good name, the only inheritance that 
can make man carry his head proudly in the world ; and, thank God, I 
know of no act of mine that should cause me to blink before my neigh- 
bour’s gaze. Thfs girl,” he continued, taking Kitty’s hand, “is the last 
of all our numerous family. Day by day, I seek to teach her how she 
may live as worthily as the others have died. Thank Heaven! she is brave 
in suffering, and practises well the patience that makes misery ennobling. 
It’s true we toil long and reap little, but still the bread we eat has no 
bitter thought in it, for it has come honestly. Now, suppose I let this 
little one fight for herself a bit. You tell me the food we shared will all 
be mine, that what scarcely kept life in two will fatten one. But suppose 
the good name we shared should all be mine also, that she, poor little one, 
yielding to the temptation that surrounded her, should lose the only com- 
forter that poverty knows—virtue. How should I fatten on my bread 
then? No, no! let us live together, strengthening each other in our 
trials, and when we sleep in death, a good conscience will be our easy 
pillow.” 

Since that day she had never dared to speak to him on that subject 
again. But, as she sat turning her wheel, the same thought would rise 
up in her mind. Why should she not work as well as her father? With 
her earnings added to his, they would be as it were rich. As matters then 
stood, the week’s work must be hard and prosperous, that would supply 
a dish of meat for the Sunday’s dinner. But if, as each Saturday came 
round, she had her little sum to receive, the amount her industry had 
gained, why the room might be the cleaner, the food might be better, 
the clothes might be warmer, and, in fact, they might live as happily 
as in those happy days her father had that morning grieved over. 

At last she remembered the placard she had seen at the fair. 

“ Five hundred hands wanted directly !” “ Dear, dear! what a pity she 
had not spoken to the gentleman then and there! She might be too late. 
The five hundred hands might have been engaged. It was foolish of her. 
But on the morrow, when her father was busy at the loom, she would slip 
out on the sly, and run down tothe ‘Temple of Fashion.’ It was true she 
knew nothing about artificial flower-making; but she would soon learn. 
Besides, even if the five hundred hands were engaged, still the man might 
recommend her to some one. Again, she could work well with her 
needle ; and she knew that many persons made a living with it. Indeed, 
she had heard that very large sums had been earned that way. Why 
shouldn’t she? She could bring the work home; and, whilst her father 
wove his silks, she could ply her needle; and, as each day some little 
extra comfort showed they were more prosperous in the world, the old 
man would love her the more for her forethought. Ah! it was an excel- 
lent thought, that of hers.” 

How strange it is that nearly all women are possessed with this same 


up against | 


Once or twice a half-sti- | 


notion of living by their needle! Poor things! the ground is too barren | 
to bring forth much bread ; they may sew and sew, but there is but little 
to reap. | 

Kitty still stood at the window. The lamps around her were gradually 
disappearing, and the street was almost in silence. The garret opposite 
was the only one where a light was yet burning. She was wondering 
to herself what could keep the people up so late (for there was no loom 
working), when she thought she heard a sound like some one groaning 
in agony. She listened again, opening the window as quietly as she 
could. There was the same low cry of pain. Some one was ill and 
suffering in the room where the lamp was burning. 

As the policeman came tramping down the street, the moans were for 
a moment drowned in the noise of his footsteps. It seemed as if he too 
had heard the sound, for he stopped and listened, and, taking his lantern 
from his belt, threw the bright light on the windows of the house; but 
he was too much accustomed to such sounds to be startled by them, so 
he walked on again. 

Presently she saw shadows moving about in the room. The casement 
was opened, as if to let the air in, and then the groans were plain enough. 
She heard some one say, “ Bring her to the window, bring her to the 
window,” in a quick, hurried voice. But the groans grew weaker and 
weaker; until, at last, the window was closed, the lamp extinguished, 
and all was silence again. 

Shivering from the night air, and frightened with what she had heard, 
Kitty once more crept into bed, and was soon asleep. In her dreams 
she was quickly at work, flower-making, for she thought the man at the 
booth had come to her, instead of her seeking him. The floor was 
covered with the roses she had made, and crowds of people stood 
round her, praising her work, as bunch after bunch was finished. She 
was startled herself ; for the work she fancied would be difficult, was so 
easy, a child might do it. She fancied they were living in the old house 
her father had told her of, although it was strange, for the room she 
worked in was their old room, too, with the black walls, and cracked and 
stained ceiling. The only thing that vexed her was, that her father 
would keep on working at his loom. Although she called to him several 
times, still he never answered her, but, with his eyes intently fixed on 
his work, still plied the shuttle. At last she went to him, to see what 
could make him so busy. Then, for the first time, she noticed how pale 
he was; and, although she tried to shake him, she could not even move 
his arm, he seemed like stone. At last, the man with the flowers came 
to her, and, pointing to the white linen on the loom, bade her be silent, 
for the old man was weaving his shroud. 

As she heard the words, she started up. It was daylight ; the sun was 
shining in ; and she could hear her father’s voice talking to some one 
out of the window. Ah! it was only a dream! Thank goodness she 
| didn’t believe in them, or she would never have the courage to go near 
the Temple of Fashion. 

On the top of the house opposite—the one where Kitty had heard the 
groans—stood a lad, holding a long pole with a rag tied to the end of it. 
He was seated on a large lath-built cage, that covered the whole of the 
flat part of the roof. Over his head, a flock of pigeons were flying round 
and round. The lad was watching them intently, every now and then, 
when they seemed to be flying too far away, shouting through his hands 
loud enough to startle a huntsman. Sometimes the birds would try to 
settle on their cage, but instantly the lad was at them, waving the pole 
and flag with the energy of a shipwrecked sailor, until every one of the 
birds was off again in the air. 

He was one of the weavers that tried to make a shilling or two by 
fancying pigeons. His hair, which was as long and rusty as a colt’s, 
was fastened off his eyes by a band tied round his forehead, so that he 
might work more comfortably at the loom. Like a true Spitalfields man, 
he made rare havoc with the “ v’s” and “ w’s,” whenever he spoke. He 
wore neither coat nor waistcoat, and over his shoulder passed one leather 
brace, brown and shiny with wear, which seemed to have pulled his 
body out of shape, for one side was as high again as the other. 

** Do you know how to tell a pigeon-fancier, Mr. Lamere ?” he shouted 
across. “ Vell, then, I'll tell yer. Look at the back of his hat, and if 
the rim’s bent up, he’s a fancier. It’s vith looking up, yousee. You'll 
never miss ; it’s as sure as a tailor’s being bandy.” And off he went, 
shouting again, “ Hoi! hoi! hoi!” 

“What sort of birds do you call yours, Joe ?” 

“ Vell, they’s all sorts. There’s only one sort as I’ve set my face agin, 
and they’s the vhite sort. These here manufactury chimneys dyes ’em as 
black as inside a spaniel’s mouth. They vant’s vhitevashing once a 
veek, to make ’em look even pepper-and-salt. No; I likes my birds to 
be like my sister’s Sunday gown—varranted not to show the dirt: she’s 
had it five years, and it’s a’most as good as new.” 

As the birds came circling nearer, he shouted out suddenly, “ There! 
there! Did you see that tumbler—down like a fit of appoplexy, and up 
again like a cab-horse? ‘There’s breed for you. He-oi! he-oi! But 
tumblers aint vorth half they used. They did tell me they vas 
selling ’em at fippence each in the Lowther Arcade, but I can’t bring my 
mind to it.” 

“ Do you make much by them ?” asked Lamere. 

“ Vell, I aint made my fortun yet,” he answered, waving his pole as he 
spoke. “ But it helps, you know ; and them I can’t sell, ve eats. Ve had 
a blue rock for dinner last Sunday ; it vere as tough as blue granite, and 
ought to have been carved vith a chisel and mallet ; but ve eat him. Lays 
a wery good foundation for a strong constitution, them rocks. I thought 
of trying a mouthful of mortar arter mine. I sold a wery fine Grand 
Turk three veeks ago; he had the handsomest symmeter I think I ever 
see a Grand Turk vith. He’d strut about as if he was a doing it in 
Regent-street. I vas bid by a party too fora pair of pouters I’ve got. 
My vord! after a blow-out, they’ve buzzums like hoccifers. You blow 
into their beaks, and they svell like balloons.” 

“ What do they generally eat ?” continued the old man, who seemed 
quite interested in the conversation. 

“ He-oi! He-oi! Vell, I changes their diet accordin’ to carcumstances. 
They aint wery dainty, and vith a little bread and vater and a pea or 
two by way of a relish, they rubs on wery contented. The Dragons is 
the most ravenous; they'll a’most eat anything, they’re so precious 
hardy. I did think of a trying them on old iron, like ostritches. It 
comes handy vhere a family’s plenty of old saucepans—out of the pot 
into the pot like. The only place vhere you can vound a dragon is in 
the belly. They'll fight over a pea like a jury of Quakers over a werdict. 
But for a regular, out and out, first-rate guttler, nothing beats a 
Jacobin; I’ve got an old cock here that ’ud eat hisself as big asa 
heagle, he’s such a interior, that old cock has. Why, I’ve seed his yellow 
eyes sticking half out of his head, like brass nails on a baize door. Ah! 
he’d pack as close and tight as smuggled baccy, that old cock vould.” 

Just then, three birds that were flying wildly about high in the air, 
caught Joe’s eye. Starting up asif he’d been sitting on a spring, he cried, 
“ By Jove! there goes strays ! Here’s luck !” And he commenced shouting 
and shouting in a style that would have been a fortune at “ fine fresh 
mackerel.” But the birds, after answering to the call with one or two 
circles, at last darted off again. “ Ah, they’s carriers, I'll vager. Did 
you ever see mine, Mr. Lamere ! I’ve took them to Primrose-hill over and 
over again on a Sunday afternoon; and they'll fly home beautiful—take 
a message as safe as a ticket-porter of a Sunday vhen the houses are 
shut. You see, you ties the letter under the ving, and off they goes like 
atuppenny postman. They’s the real original flying mail. Often and 
often I’ve written to Sarey, saying ‘Chalk Farm and a quarten,’ or vhat- 
ever the news may be; and I'll eat my boots that afore I’ve drunk it 
sister’s a raging at me for spending the money. A better pair than mine 
never flew at Epsom. I’m a training ’em up tothe vinner of the Darby 
business.” 

The old man, whilst the lad was busy fastening up his birds as they 
alighted, asked him, “ Have you heard anything of Tim Bradley? I 
was told he had come out of the workhouse. Is it true, Joe ?” 

“Ah! poor fellow!” answered the lad, “it vere true. Dear, dear, 
vhat trials that young man has gone through! I vonder his heart aint 
gone down vith all that’s been put upon it. Ah! I never shall forget 
the night his poor vife died of the cholera—never in all my life. Poor 
soul ! she writhed under the torture like leather in the fire. And there 
stood old Tim, as pale as death, but never a tear, a rubbing her as if 
he’d set her a fire, and panting as if he vere going mad. Oh, it was hor- 
rible! All the little *uns huddled in a corner vith fright, like rats in a 
pit. And vhen in spite of him she had gone, he fell down just on the 
spot vhere he stood, all of a lump, like a cart-load of bricks, just as if 
the blow had stunned him. Ugh! that vas a night, that vas !” 

* And now he’s come out again, has he ?” 

“ Yes ; his father’s got him a bit of work, so he came out again, and 
now he’s a living vith his parents. He tells me they sleep tvelve in a 
room. It’s so hot,” he says, “that though the vindow’s vide open all 
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Without heeding what the pigeon-fancier said, Kitty asked him im- 
patiently, “What was the matter in your house last night, Joe ? 
Was any one suffering ?” : 

“ Oh! dear, no, miss,” answered the lad; “it’s only a poor soul that 
vas fetched. A bit of good luck came suddenly on her, and now she is 
as happy as peace and comfort can make her.” ‘ eo 
“ How do you mean ?” asked Lamere, whilst Kitty looked inquiringly. 
“ Vhy she’s in heaven; that’s vhat I mean,” he answered solemuly. 
She died at last. That’s good luck, I should think.” 

They were all silent for a moment, as if horror-stricken. 

“ What was she? What did she die of 2’ asked the girl quickly. 

“ Vell, she died of the old complaint, miss, the same as ve’re all suf- 
fering from—starvation. She vas a constant sufferer, she vas. As to 
vot she did, vhy she used to vork for a gennelman as keeps four or five 
carridges, and is a wery charitable man, I have been told. He gives 
’em stays to make, tho’ he actually loses by it, he says. The vomen 
can make as much as three shillings a veek, they can, by vorking 
hard. After paying rent, they’ve upvards of a shilling left to live a 
veek upon. The gennelman that loses by this business has just bought 
another country-house somevhere or other, he’s going to the dogs so 
quick. The voman vas vhat they call a seamstress; and I pray God, 
miss, you may never be the like. It’s a short road to the churchyard, 
but it’s a wery torturous one. I a’most think weaving’s an easier death, 
I do.” 

The poor girl had turned ghastly white as she heard the words. The 
poor lad’s prayer had nearly broken her heart. Luckily, her father was 
busy thinking over the poor seamstress’s bitter lot. She seized hold of 
the window-sill to support herself, for her legs were tottering under her. 
“So she was very poor,” said the weaver half to himself. 

Joe thought it was addressed to him, and spoke out again: “ Vell, if 
she varnt, it vas the best shamming as ever I see. There varnt a single 
thing in the room, except an old stool: chairs, bed, table—everything 
had gone to the house that alvays stands next the vorkhouse—the 
pawn-shop! It liesjust before the gates, that shop do, miss. You 
alvays goes through it. Ugh! I-vasin bed, vhen Sarey says, says she, 
‘ There’s the garret’s groaning, Joe ;’ and, after listening a bit, ve heard 
something fall on the floor, like a bit of lead. ‘Go,’ says she; and up I 
jumped, tearing up the broken stairs, and there I found her, poor soul, 
still holding her cursed vork in her hand, and nearly doubled up vith 
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pain. She vas a strange old lady, she vas. I never see such pride as 
hers; no, never! All along she never said a vord about vant, al- 


though there vas another voman living in the house; and, you know, 
though ve vere pretty nigh as bad off, still she could sometimes have 
eaten one end of our loaf as ve gnawed t’other.” 

“Good lad! good lad !” said Lamere, his face brightening up at the 
boy’s charity. 

“She vere born wery respectable, it appears by some papers found in 
acorner. Ve vas trying to find out her friends, you see. She vas an 
officer’s child, and yet comed to this vant. There vas nothing in the 
room but this stool and an old plate all over cracks; it vere like a 
child’s puzzle map vhen it’s put up. The parish vill bury her, I sup- 
pose.” 

All that morning Lamere never spoke a word as he stood at the loom. 
He worked harder than usual, as if he was trying to forget some remem- 
brance that haunted him. His girl sat almostlike astatue. It had been 
a heavy blow to her the news she had heard that morning. She almost 
repented for having sought it. A few words, a mere puff of breath, had 
blown down the air castles she had been building, making the future 
seem equally wretched with the present. Still, there might be some hope, 
she thought. The poor seamstress was not a flower-maker, as she 
wished to be. 

As they ate their bread at dinner-time, old Lamere said to his child, 
“Tve been all this morning repenting, Kit, for what I said yesterday. 
To be sure, I didn’t then know how well we were favoured by Providence ; 
and, with life strong in me, I was grumbling whilst that poor soul was 
dying. A good Christian, Kit, should learn to suffer patiently. We 
should submit, my girl; for it is beyond our knowledge to fathom 
the wisdom that ordained the evil we groan under. As my 
old father used to say, te should not blame the cutler because the 
knife cuts the finger. It was made for a good purpose. No, we 
should take the evil we complain of and place it on one side the balance, 
and on the other we will crowd our numberless blessings—the fields, the 
flowers, the song of the bird—and we should no longer grumble, 
our happiness will far exceed our misery. Ah, I was indeed wrong 
to grumble as I did, but I was ill, I think that was the cause of it. 
We must force ourselves to look on suffering as a blessing almost— 
one that softens the heart, teaching us to feel more quickly for the misery 
of others, and making us more able to bear our own. Our reward will be 
the consciousness that we have struggled well and conquered ourselves. 
The very difficulty of the fight will be our glory. Which is the more noble, 
to slay the lion or the hare? We must look upon the room of suffering 
as the school of virtue. There all evil thoughts fly at the very threshold; 
and as you look upon the sick-bed, or the thin pale face of the dying, 
all enemies are forgiven, and you feel at peace with the world. 
Henceforward, Kit, we will bear our evils with patience; we 
admire it in others, and will practise it ourselves. And, when we flag 
at all, I will tell you tales of men who have smiled at the stake, or have 
borne, without murmurings, wounds, hunger, thirst, and cold for their 
country’s sake ; and we will talk over these heroes, Kit, until we shall 
envy them their fate, and laugh at our own pigmy wants.” 

His daughter was weeping, so he took her hand, saying, “ We will 
make atonement for our conduct, Kit; we will this day enjoy one of the 
blessings that suffering gives to us. A father and his little ones are 
without a home. Our room is large, and he shall shareit. What do 
you say?” 

Smiling through her tears, she fell upon her father’s neck. 

“You yourself shall make the offer, my dearest one. Go, seek poor 
Tim Bradley ; you will offer it more gently than I should.” 

(To be continued.) 








CoNVENTION OF NAVIGATION wiTH SARDINIA.—The following are 
the terms of the operative clauses in the convention with Sardinia relative to 
navigation. The document, which was alluded to in the Royal Speech at the 
opening of Parliament, was signed by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Labouchere, and 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, in London, on the 23rd ult. :— 

1. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouse, pilotage, quarantine, or other or similar or 
corresponding duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed 
in the ports of either country upon the vessels of the other country, from whatever port or 
place arriving, which shall not be equaliy imposed in the like cases on national vessels; and 
in neither country shall any duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition be imposed upon, nor 
any drawback, bounty, or allowance be withheld from, any goods imported into or exported 
from such country in vessels of the other, which shall not be equally imposed upon or withheld 
from such goods, when so imported or exported in national vessels. 

2. Ail vessels which, according to the laws of Great Britain, ave to be deemed British 
vessels, and all vessels which, according to the laws of the kingdom of Sardinia, are to be 
deemed Sardinian vessels, shall, for the purposes of this convention, and of the said treaty of 
the 6th September, 1841, be deemed British vessels and Sardinian vessels respectively. 

MORTALITY IN THE ]kIsH WoRKHOUSEs.—A parliamentary return, 
issued on Saturday, by order of the House of Commons, at the instance of Sir 
Wm. Somerville, exhibits in detail the terrible mortality which prevailed in the 
Irish workhouses during the last four years. The rate of mortality ranged from 
6 to 16 per cent. of the inmates. The number of deaths in the workhouses 
during the year ended the 29th of September, 1847, was 68,449 ; in 1848, 47,756; 
1849 (the cholera year), 73,170; and, in 1850, 47,498. The total number of per- 
sons relieved in the workhouse in 1847 was 420,499; in 1848, 610,578, and out- 
door, 1,419,020, in 1849, 932,207, and out-door, 1,210,486 ; and in 1850, 789,191, 
and out-door, 372,688. The total number for whom workhouse accommodation 
was prepared in 1850 was 289,931. 

TREATY OF RECIPROCITY BETWEEN FRANCE AND CHILL—The Moni- 
teur publishes the text of the bill presented by M. Schneider, the Minister ef 
Commerce, tending to assimilate the Chilian ships entering the ports of France 
to Fiench vessels. The bill is composed of the two following articles :— 
“ During the duration of the law passed July, 1850, by the Republic of Chili, for 
the suppression of differential taxes, and in expectation of the treaty concluded 
with Chili, September 16, 1846, Chilian ships entering or leaving the ports of 
France shall be placed on the same footing with French ships in a!l that con- 
cerns the navigation duties, and other taxes levied on ships. Merchandise 
imported directly from Chili in Chilian ships shail pay neither more nor less dut y 
than if it had been imported from the same country in French ships.” The 
presentation of this bill has been stimulated by a resolution notified to the Euro- 
pean Governments by that of Chili, according to which the vessels of powers 
which do not grant to the Chilian flag the benefit of assimilation to their own 
will be subjected in Chilian ports, first, to an extraordinary duty of five francs 
per ton, and, secondly, to a differential surtax of customs, amounting to 10 per 
cent. on the rates of the customs taxes already established by the tariff of im- 
portation under the national flag. 

Raiway AccipEnts.—From a Parliamentary return just pub- 
lished, it appears that the number of passengers conveyed over the railways open 
for traffic, amounting to 6308 miles, between the 3lst December, 1849, and the 
30th June, 1850, was 31,766,503. In the same period, 3 passengers were killed 





night, he can hear the young ’uns panting vith heat, like a dog in the 
sunshine. And yet they blames me for keeping a few pigeons, and says 
it’s unbecoming a veaver. Is it? saysI. Vell then; vhat welvet vont | 
do, pigeons must, and that’s keep me, says I.” 

Just then, Kitty came to the window. “TI didn’t like to wake you, 
girl,” said her father. “ I heard you up, moving, very late last night.” 





* How are you, miss?” shouted Joe, trying to be as polite as he could. 





| walking on railways; and 3 committed suicide. 


and 33 injured, owing to causes beyond their control, and 7 killed and 3 in- 
jured, owing to their own misconduct or want of caution; 25 servants of com- 
panies or contractors killed and 17 injured, from causes beyond their control, 
and 29 killed and 10 injured, owing to their own misconduct or want of cau- 
tion ; 26 trespassers and other persons were killed and 5 injured, by crossing or 

§ The total number killed on all 
the railways was, therefore, 93, and injured, 68. The number of passengers 
killed was one in every 3,176,650 conveyed; and injured, one in every 882,493, 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE CHESS TOURNAMENT AT THE ST. 
GEORGE’S CHESS CLUB, IN 1851. 

MOTIVES AND Spirit OF THE MEETING.—Many circumstances of the utmost 
interest to Chess Players have long rendered them desirous to see a General 
Congress of their fraternity. In the first place, it is an old matter of regret that 
anomalies and obscurities, both in its laws and language, should still be per- 
mitted to impede the diffusion of a game, which, perhaps, of all intellectual 
exercises, that are merely exercises, is acknowledged to be the most sharpening 
and bracing to the calculating powers of the mind. Until such an assemblage 
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as that now contemplated takes place, and for which the approaching Exhibition 
will afford opportunities never before enjoyed, these discrepancies and 
imperfections are likely to continue; but from this réunion of the lead- 
ing playcrs of the age, it is not too much to expect we may obtain a revision 
of the general laws which regulate the game, an authoritative decision upon the 
differences existing between the Chess code of Italy and that of the rest of 
Europe, and the establish t of one istent and uniform system of notation 
for the whole Chess community. In the second place, there is a very natural 
anxiety among those who have long been acquainted with each other by reputa- 
tion, to see and know each other personally ; and a desire not less natural among 
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the great body of Chess amateurs to fix, by a practical criterion, the rea] rank 
of the most skilful and celebrated p!ayers, and to test, by actual conflict, the 
just value of rival styles of chess strategy. To effect these objects, and, at the 
same time to prove, that, while we excel all other nations in sports of an ath- 
letic nature, we are equally anxious to cultivate proficiency in those which are 
intellectual, the Chess amateurs of England have determined to hold a Tourna- 
ment, open to all comers from every country and nation in the world. This pro- 
posal has already met with the most zealous response, not only in the three 
kingdoms, but throughout Europe, America, and the East Indies, and com- 
mittees of noblemen and gentlemen have been organised in London and Paris, 
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for the purpose of deciding and superintending the general plan of proceeding.* 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY FOR REMODELLING THE Laws oF CueEss.—The 
members of this ‘‘ Chess Parliament,” it has been suggested, should be elected 
by the great body of players present at the Tournament, who must not only ap- 
point these representatives of the Chess Confederation, but define their duties 
and invest them with such authority as will give to their decisions an indis- 
putable efficacy. Until the assembling of that body, it is therefore impossible to 
enter on this head into details, which it will be the office of the Congress itself 
to arrange. 

* The names of the two Committees will be found in our Number for January 11, 





CONDITIONS OF THE TOURNAMENT. 
The Tournament will comprise—!. A series of grand individual matches, in 
which players of all countries will be admitted to tend. 2. Of hes in 
which only the provincial players of Great Britain and Ireland will compete to- 
gether. 3. If time will permit, of a great Consultation Match, to be contested by 
four selected British, against four foreign players. 

Manner of Play.—In the great series of matches, the competitors will be 
paired in the following way:—Suppose the number of combatants to consist of 
thirty-two (a number assumed for the facility of ultimate division, they will be 
paired off by lot, and commence their games simultaneously. The sixteen 
players winning two out of three gamest to be declared victors in this first sec- 
tion of the strife. The sixteen losers to be excluded from all farther participa- 
tion in the play, except as regards the right which each one has to challenge 
the winner of the highest prize, according to the terms hereinafter mentioned. 
The sixteen winners are then to be paired off by ot as before, the eight couple 
beginning their matches simultaneously. The eight winners of the first two 
games to be declared conquerors in this, the second section of the contest, and 
to be held entitled to the eight prizes. To determine the order in which the 
prizes shall be distributed, the eight prize bearers will then be paired off against 
each other, as before, each couple to play the best of three games. The four 
winners in the third contest will then be paired off by lot again, and play the 
best of three games ; while the four losers will be paired off in another division, 
to play inthe same manner. The two winners in the first division of four will 
then contend for the jirst prize—the second prize going to the loser. The two 
losers will play for the third prize, the fourth prize going to the player beaten. 
The two winners in the second division will, in like manner, contend who is to 
have the jifth, and who the sizth, prize; and the two losers contend who is to 
have the seventh, and who the eighth, prize. This last set of matches between the 
eight winners will be commenced simultaneously, and in each match the winner 
of the first four games shall have the higher prize. 

NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF THE Prizes, after deducting all necessary ex- 
penses.—The First Prize will consist of a sum not less than one-third of the net 
amount of the funds collected. The Second Prize will consist of a sum not less 
than one-tenth of the net funds collected. The Third Prize will consist of a sum 
not less than one-fourteenth of the net funds collected. The Fourth Prize wili 
consist of a sum not less than one-twentieth of the net fundscollected. The Fifth 
Prize will consist of a sum not less than one-thirtieth of the net funds collected. 
The Sixth Prize will consist of a sum not less than one-fortieth of the net funds 
collected. The Seventh Prize will consist of a silver cup, with commemorative 
inscription ; or, at the option of the winner, of a sum not less than one-sirtieth 
part of the net subscription. The Eighth Prize will consist of a large (club 
size) set of ivory Chessmen, with suitable Chess-board, inscribed with the win- 
ner’s name and victory. 

THE PROVINCIAL MATCHES. 

The competitors in these contests will be paired by lot as in the previously 
mentioned cases, and, again assuming the number of thirty-two, the sixteen 
couple will play one game each. The sixteen winners will again be paired by 
lot, and play one game each. The eight winners will then in like manner be 
paired off, and play one game each ; and the four winners will then be entitled 
to the prizes. These four will cast lots for competitors, and each couple play a 
rubber of three games. The two winners of this rubber will then play another 
rnbber, to decide who is to have the jirst and who the second prize; and the 
other two will play a rubber, to decide who is to have the third and who the 
Sourth prize. 

NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF PRIZES IN THE PROVINCIAL MatTcues.—The first 
prize will consist of a sum not less than one-twentieth of the net funds coilected. 
The second prize will consist of a handsome silver cup, with suitable inscription. 
The third prize will consist of a large set (club size) ivory chess-men, and 
suitable board, inscribed. The fourth prize will consist of a set of small size 
ivory chess-men, with handsome board, inscribed. 

CONSULTATION MATCH. 

This match, it is proposed by the committee, shall consist of the best of seven 
games played by four chosen British players, consulting together, against four 
foreign players from any part of the world, also consulting together. The prize 
to be a sum divided among the victors, of not less than one-tenth of the net 
funds collected. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE TOURNAMENT. 

1. The Tournament to be played at the St. George’s Chess Club. 

2. The names of all competitors in the Tournament must be sent in to the 
Managing Committee on or before the 26th of April. After that period no one 
will be allowed, under any circumstances, to enter. 

3. The Tournament to commence with the competition for the General Prizes, 
on Tuesday the 27th of May; but the whole of the combatants will be required 
to be present at the St. George’s Chess Club on the previous day, when they will 
be paired by lot, and the hours and days of play appointed. 

4. The competition for the Provincial Prises to begin on Tuesday the 3rd of 
June; but the whole of the combatants wil! be required to be present at the St. 
George’s Chess Club on the previous day, when they will be paired, and the 
hours and days of play decided on. Each competitor to these prizes to pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

5. The competition in the Consultation Match will not commence until the pre- 
vious contests are concluded, and of this due notice will be given. There will be 
no entrance-fee for this match. 

6. The prizes in the general mélée will be open for competition to all the 
world, but, to guard against an influx of inferior players, who might protract, 
but could in no way add to the interest of the contests, a subscription of jive 
pounds will be required from every one entering for these prizes, which sub- 
scription must be paid previous to, or on the day before the play begins.t 

7. The mode adopted for pairing the combatants will, it is hoped, bring the ¢wro 
best players in the Tournament into collision for the chief prize; but, as this de- 
sirable object might be frustrated, the Committee have decided that the winner 
of the great prize shall hold himself open, for forty-eight hours, to accept a chal- 
lenge for a single match with any competitor in the Tournament who shall first 
challenge him, for one hundred pounds a side. 

8. The games to be played in accordance with the rules of the chief European 
Chess Clubs, and all disputed points referred to the Managing Committee, whose 
decision must be idered final. 

9. Any player failing to attend within half an hour of the time appointed for 
the games to be played, must forfeit one guinea to the fund, for each and every 
non-attendance; and after three forfeitures for absence, he will not be permitted 
to enter the lists again. 

10. One game at least to be played by each pair of combatants at a sitting, un- 
less it be protracted above eight hours, when by mutual consent it may be 
adjourned to the next day. 

1l. For non-attendance, on one occasion only, a medical certificate will be 
allowed to excuse the alsentee from penalty. 

12. As the Managing Committee guarantee to every subscriber of a guinea 
and upwards a correct copy of the whole games, and as considerable expense 
must attend the recording of so many games and their subseq publication, 
it must be understood that no one will be allowed, in the first instance, to pub- 
lish any part of them, without the express sanction of the Committee. 

13. Every player entering the lists in the Tournament must consider himself, 
ipso facto, bound by all regulations issued by the Managing Committee. 

5, Cavendish-square, London, Feb. 8th, 1851. 














+ Throughout the play in the T d that drawn games do not 
count. 
+= The Committee reserve to themselves the right of waiving this fee, in the case of any very 


eminent player from abroad, who may have incurred great expense in attending the Tour- 
nament. 
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LETTERS TO PoLAND.—A Post-office circular gives notice, that 
henceforward, letters for Poland, transmitted through Prussia by way of Belgium, 
Holland, or Hamburg, will be liable to'reduced rates of postage in lieu of the 


rates heretofore chargeable. These letters may be forwarded unpaid or paid to 
destination, but a portion of the postage cannot be taken in this country. 
Letters for Poland will be sent through Prussia, by way of Belgium, unless spe- 
cially addressed to be otherwise forwarded, and the rates of postage by that 
route must be taken upon such letters when paid in the United Kingdom. 

Sportine 1x CeyLon.—The Earl Grosvenor, who, for some years, 
has regularly visited the Highlands on grouse-shooting and deer-stalking expe- 
ditions, has now adventured on higher game, having arrived at Ceylon on an 
elephant-shooting excursion. The Colombo Observer states,that his Lordship is 
accompanied by the Hon. Frederick Leveson Gower and Captain Egerton. 
The Observer welcomes the noble party, and assures them that every elephant 
killed is a benefit to the country. 

THE CHASE AND THE Raritway.—A singular accident occurred 
in the course of a run with the Surrey hounds. The fox made for the railway, 
where a steep chalk cutting, about 50 feet, and quite perpendicular, is crossed 
by a bridge. The hounds were about five minutes behind the fox, and the first 
seven couple went clean down the cutting on to the rails. Eleven of them were 
killed on the spot, and the other three have either died since or been destroyed. 
The two whips, assisted by several gentlemen, hauled the bodies off the line by 
means of ropes. The fact was not known to the huntsman nor to most of the 
hunt, for, within half a ininute after the check come to at the rail, a“ view 
halloa ” was raised behind, and the remainder of the pack, comprising fifteen 
couple, were Jaid on to the second fox, and the field of course followed. It is 
not known whether the fox went down the cutting, but probably he knew the 
place and ran some way along the edge behind the embankment, and then 
doubled back. . » 

Boc Sip on ABERDARE Hutt,—During the continuance of the late 
heavy rains, a large tract of boggy ground on the side of this hill, adjoining 
the road, moved a considerable distance, and spread completely across the 
road. Many years ago a similar circumstance occurred on the same hill. Last 
Sunday it was visited by several hundreds of. people from Merthyr and Aber- 
dare, and a gentleman, either inadvertently or imprudently, went into it with 
his horse, and there stuck fast, so that it was found necessary to obtain ropes to 
drag the animal and its adventurous rider out of the bog. 

The official appointments have been made for the colony of South 
Australia ; viz. Captain Charles Sturt, Colonial Secretary; Boyle Francis Fur- 
niss, Esq., Colonial [reasurer ; George Frederick Dashwood, Esq., Commissioner 
of Police, Australia; and Richard F. Newland, Esq., has been appointed Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate for the port of Adelaide. 
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